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should reach us 
by Friday 6 August 
for inclusion in the 
September issue 



■The UK premiere of Steve Reich 
and Beryl Korof s collaborative 
project The Cave (see feature page 
16) takes place at London's Royal 
Festival Hall on 18-23 August 
Musically, there are roots to Reich's 
Different Trains, visually, to Korofs 
multi-video installations, but the 
collaboration seeks to forge a new 
drama out of live music and video 
sources. An ensemble of 20 
musicians perform among five extra 
large video screens giving versions 
on the biblical story of Abraham, 
combining music and interviews. 
Tickets are £7.50-£25, box office 
071 928 8800. 



■Steve Reich's music can also be 
heard at the Vale Of Glamorgan 
Festival (24-31), an imaginative 
celebration of living composers. 
Apart from Reich (24), The Smith 
Quartet will perform compositions 
by the likes of Kevin Volans (25) 
and Michael Nyman (26); The 
Bournemouth Sinfonietta with John 
Harle on saxophone and conductor 
Odaline De La Martinez (see 


feature page 36) play stuff by 
popular composer Steve Martland 
and Jamaican-born ex-London 
Contemporary Dance composer 
Eleanor Alberga (28); Piano Circus 
play various composers including 
Graham Fitkin (29); Alberga and 
Fitkin themselves play (30) and it 
ends with the BBC Welsh 
Symphony Orchestra playing John 
Adams (31). It bills itself as one of 
Britain's friendliest festivals, so for 
more information or to book tickets 
(£5-£15)call the box office on 
0446 794848. 

■All of the above is in danger of 

only living but alive. Playing more to 
the traditional idea of classical 
music as being gratefully dead is 
the yearly BBC Proms. Avoid the 
usual jingoistic pomp and 
circumstance and check out the 
Docklands Sinfonietta (an ensemble 
with a committment to the music of 
this century that has performed 
with Loose Tubes and Mike 
Westbrook) playing the likes of Arvo 
Part and Mozart (7); works by 
Michael Tippett and Torn Takemitsu 
(15) and Gyorgy Ligeti (25); as well 
as an appearance by Wynton 
Marsalis. That is all at The Royal 
Albert Hall, as usual (which is the 
last place you want to be for the 
infamous "Last Night - ). 

■More Proms things, but this time 
in the relatively modest surrounds 
of Aldeburgh's Snape Makings 
Concert Hall. The Port Of 
Felixstowe Snape Proms run 
throughout August at that very 
venue, and highlights as far as we're 



concerned include The Brodsky 
Quartet (2); Stan Tracey (10); and 
Wynton Marsalis (again) (20). 
Details and tickets on 0728 
453543. 

■Advance warning that this year's 
Reading Festival is on and 

happening over the weekend 27- 
29 August Lots of LOUD noise 
deviant types fill the bills on all 
three days (starting at 2pm on 
Friday, mid-day on Saturday and 
Sunday). Friday features Perry 
Farrell's Porno For Pyros and LA 
rap-metal rebels Rage Against The 
Machine; Saturday sees The The 

Siouxsie& The Banshees 
headlining; while Sunday is topped 
off by New Order, Dinosaur Jr and 
the brilliant Fishbone. Other groups 
appearing include Butthole Surfers, 
Babes In Toyland, Washington DC 
Rastafarian Hardcore pioneers Bad 
Brains, and a load of others. There's 
also a Subterania dance stage and 
a comedy stage and stalls, beer, 


mud, you know tlfe kind of thing. 
Special advance season tickets cost 
£49. Credit card bookings on 071 
344 4444/734 8932/284 4111, 
or tickets direct through the usual 
agents nationwide. Further line-up 
info, etc, on 0336 404 905. 

■A rather less visceral musical 
experience is promised at this 
year's Cambridge Folk Festival 

(Cherry Hinton Hall Grounds, 30, 

31 July, 1 August). Arran-knit 
sweaters, maypoles and fingers-in- 
the-ears for Christy Moore, John 
Mayall, Iris DeMent, Oyster Band, 
Green On Red, Loudon Wainwright 
III, and many more (plus the usual 
Real Ale bars, food, club tent, etc, 
etc). Weekend tickets cost £37. 

Info on 0223 463 346. Credk 
card bookings on 0223 463 347. 

music happens at The Queen 
Elizabeth Hall on 15,16,17,18 
and 22 August. It starts with Pandit 
Jasraj's three-and-a-half octave 
range of raga interpretations and 
improvisations from the Khyal style 
of singing (afternoon 15, 
evening 18). Following this are 
Mahmud Mirza's classical sitar and 
Neera Batra's Kathak dance (16), 
and traditional Qawwali singers 
Munshi Raziuddin Ahmed, Farid 
Ayaz and group (17). The event 
finishes with a concert of North 
Indian classical flute and tabla from 
Hariprasad Chaurasia and Anindo 
Chatterjee (22). Tickets £8-£20 
from the South Bank box office 
(071 928 8800). 









the well favoured, well flavoured 
guitar playing of ex-Jazz Warrior 
Tony Remy (21). On the 28 there's 
an all-nighter with Gary Crosby's 
Jazz Jamaica and Jazz Funk 
revivalists Push (plus DJs playing 
everything from rap to reggae, salsa 
to soul). Further details on 081 
961 5490. 

■The Somethin'Else crew will also 
be at this year's Edinburgh Festival, 
hosting Festival FM. The 24 hour 
radio station will broadcast 
throughout the Festival (8 August 
— 4 September), programming a 

listings and music all related to 
Festival events. If you're in the area, 
tune in - 100.4 FM. 


■Sometime Godfather of Cosmic 
Jazz Funk and king of the Fender 


is in the UK this month to promote 
the new compilation The Very Best 
of Lonnie Liston Smith (BMG). 
Lonnie will be performing classics 


for three dates at London's Jazz 
Cafe (3,4,5) plus The Island, Ilford 


(1), Evan Parker (8), John Stevens 
(22) and Elton Dean (29) 

■The TDK Round Midnight Jazz 
Festival in Edinburgh is in its 13th 
year and features a line-up 
including Wynton Marsalis and 
septet (17); Carol Kidd saluting 
Gershwin (19); the 
classical/world/jazz/folk influences of 
the Cauld Blast Orchestra (21), 
Maceo Parker (21,22); the John 
Surman Quartet (22); and the 
Moscow Arts Trio (folk influenced 



Nottingham (8). 

■At the Vortex in North London 
this month you can hear Billy 
Jenkins and The Voice of God 
Collective in four gigs with an 
"open rehearsal" feel and entitled 
Come All Ye-Ha! The dates are 28 
July then 4,11 and 18 August, 
tickets are a mere £3 (£2 cones) 
and the shows all start at 8.30pm. 
Meanwhile at the Sunday Jazz 


French horn player and a renowned 
traditional Russian singer (4 
September). Info and tickets from 
the Queen's Hall box office (031 
668 2019). 

■WOMAD hold a bank holiday 
weekend break (27-30) at the 
Cornwall Coliseum, St Austell, 
Cornwall. Billed as On The Beach!, it 
features 40 artists, among them 
World Party (27), Sam Mangwana 
(28), Soca Spectacular, Tabu Ley 


aneda's 

idea 

We've been here before, and I don’t just mean in The Wire, 
either. Rough Trade are rereleasing the three Raincoats LPs, 
and The Slits are acknowledged as seminal (if thafs the word) 
by writers as far apart as Chuck Eddy and ICMartin. It may just 
be coincidence — the label's found backing for their rebirth 
and understandably want to re-establish and celebrate their 
remarkable early 80s early days, and a back-catalogue 
unique in the annals of music for its uncommercial and risk¬ 
taking daring. 

In this context, consider the fact that Hole — of all atonal, 
raucous, unsisterly outfits — have recently been covering a 
Young Marble Giants song, and one of YMG’s more telling 
slivers of resigned beatnik desolation at that: "Credit In The 
Straight World" (7 got some credit in the straight worldll lost a 
leg I lost an eyellnstant credit in the straight world/you won't 
die'). Hole's Courtney Love may be an egotistical handful, as 
unpopular with Riot Girls as she is with beerboys or 
grandmothers, but she knows her underground music history. 
YMG played it soft and sad, electric guitar, organ and drum- 
machine — they were feted for their refusal to indulge in 
cockrock games. They made only one record for Rough 
Trade, before personal politics within the group intervened. 

Music history is the key here, with its honeycomb 
underworlds. Market attention moved in directions that 
neither The Raincoats nor YMG made sense in. While Alison 
Stratton's voice was redirected towards the anti-rock souljazz 
faction in postpunk (she sang for Weekend, who became the 
lamentable Working Week), The Raincoats invented and stuck 
with an odd Afro-Camden kind of sound, until the bills began 
to mount and they vanished away, written out of things. Every 
now and then, though, times change, shapes shift, and the 
ground we walk on tumbles through into half-forgotten 
passageways. Of course, when the land is resurveyed after 
these subterranean collapses, it’s to resuperimpose the old 
maps. The forms music is given in the straight world (for ease 
of communication and consumption) are no help to those not 
already assigned a role (or unwilling to accept the one they're 
given). It’s harder even to be new things than it is to say new 
things, and that's hard enough. 

To some of us, the sound these groups made will always be 
less a vanished feminist avant garde than easylistening 
nostalgia (kind of). By giving them a place, a home, a role as 
precursors, Hole's tearaway thrashgirl version of "Credit' give 
the Raincoats and the Giants sound a new kind of sense, even 
a similarity. Yes, we’ve been here before. And it’s great to be 
back and see how much has changed. NARK SINKER 
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As an example of Far East facsimile culture with 
the lid off, the all-Japanese Orquestra De La Luz 
take some beating. Their "Salsa From Japan" is 
the musical equivalent of those Rolex watches 
which pour out of Thai sweatshop 
of slumming Australian tourists - 
perfect it's almost preferable to the original. 
America's Hispanic communities recognised this 
when they made De La Luz’s first album the 
fastest selling Latin album ever. Now the group 
hang and jam with the likes of Oscar D’Leon and 
Tito Puente and top the bill at Madison Square 
Garden's annual Festival de Salsa, playing to 
crowds of 20,000 plus. 

The Puente connection is crucial. Imitation 
rather than innovation defines facsimile culture, 
and De La Lie's June show at The Equinox in 
Leicester Square reproduced the atmosphere of 
the 60s music of bandleaders like Puente and 
Tito Rodrieuez, right down to the relentless horn 
as much for rhythmic pu 

ed sequined 

number) of singer Nora Shoji. Inevitably, 


roots, authenticity, etc? This show was part of the 
annual G ran Oran Fiesta ("Nine Days Of Latin 
American Fiesta"), and inevitably the WOMAD 

n friendship bar 
Rainforest" T-shirts, that kind of thing. They 
greeted Sierra Maestra's set with predictable 
enthusiasm, mistaking the group's achingly 
nostalgic, rural son campesina for the cutting 
edge of revolution-culture. To be fair, Maestra 


the group's r 
managed to make "Guajira Guantanamera" (the 
■Johnny B. Goode" of Cuban music) sound fresh. 

La Banda's performance wt- 

Their brand of post-lrakere pi ... _ 

jazz rock fusion hardly fits the "Tropical Dance 
Party’ stamp imposed by the Gran Oran Fiesta 
organisers (as if all Latin music could be absorbed 


responded by giving one oMhe shows of the year. 

working today, anywhere, period. They negotiate 
the spiralling, pan-Latin complexities of sot 
Caribbeano and the more specific demand 
Cumbia, Merengue and Nuyorican salsa, with 
equal force, and the leader's high, floating African 
voice is one of the wonders of modern music. 
They took a couple of numbers to hit their stride; 
when they did, they blew the roof off the place 
The Brazilian wing of this year's Fiesta was 
represented by Caetano Veloso and Tom It 
Caetano’s show at the RFH was loaded with 
nostalgia for both perfomer and the 90 percent 


160s the 

singer was exiled to London for two years by the 
then fascist Brazilian government and this was hit 
first return visit. Veloso has a strange stage 


enough to Tom Zb's 
post-Zappa Tropical rock but bewildered by the 

—,-ijngty unhinged approach to 

One song consisted of Tom taking a 



j question: is Ze an idiosyncratic genius (as 
Byrne would have us believe) or a complel 
imbecile? TONY HERRINGTON 
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which seats about 3000. Our 
dressing room has a little 
speaker in it and we sit listen¬ 
ing to their soundcheck. Its a 
very odd experience. We 


When the reformed Velvet 
Underground toured 
Europe earlier this summer. 



they asked American 
group Luna to 
support them. 
Here, Luna's 
DeanWareham 
gives his “dear 
diary" account of 
three momentous 
weeks on the road 



Then I look at Lou's rig —its 
about the size of a refrigerator 
— 2 Soldano power amps, a 
couple of pre-amps, a stack of 
effects, with a space-age mili¬ 
tary spec foot controller. Back 
in our dressing room, we dis- 

that we are allowed to smoke 
cigarettes. There's also a cou- 

ham and cheese sandwiches, 
and Scotch eggs. All right! 
Justin convinces Sean that 
Scotch eggs are actually 
sheep's testicles. 

throws anything. The Velvets 
are awesome. They open with 
"We’re Gonna Have a Real 
Good Time Together", and 
play for about an hour and a 


2 June: We are well rested and perform better tonight The Velvets show is 
very different They play the same songs, but it is apparent that Lou is going 
to do a fair bit of improvising, playing with tempo and structure. Sterling 
Morrison is playing bass on some songs, rhythm guitar on most (and he's a 
great player, all upstrokes), and a couple of great guitar solos on "Rock And 
Roll" and "White Light, White Heat". Moe Tucker is amazing. She stands 
over her unorthodox kit for two hours, banging away, or maybe playing on¬ 
ly a tambourine, or just the cowbell ("Some Kinda Love"). People will tell 
you that a band is only as good as its drummer—this is certainly true of the 
Velvets. Moe's stripped down kit and style of playing are a huge part of the 
band’s distinctive sound. 

I'm sitting up in the balcony and the guy behind me keeps calling out for 
"New Sensations". After the show we meet Sterling, Moe and Lou, who are 
all very friendly. Lou is especially funny in a very New York way, with a very 
dry sense of humour. I can’t sleep tonight, due to jet lag I suppose. J ustin 
and I sit up late watching Red Sonja on TV, and then World Championship 
Snooker. I keep hearing funny noises — either its the seals in the zoo or 
else its Stanley and Sean next door. I never do find out. 

3 June: We have our own show at the Borderline in London. I am tired and 
have had a bit much Guinness. The show is sloppy and the guitars are out of 
tune but I don't think anyone noticed. After the show we go back to the Co¬ 
lumbia Hotel and sit in the bar. 

5 June: Tonight's show is at the Forum in London, capacity of about 1800. 
Lots of celebrities, like Chrissie Hynde and Peter Gabriel. Wow. I was hoping 
for Mick Ronson. The Velvets do a killer version of "Hey Mr Rain* which 
must be about 12 minutes long. They're also doing a new song in the en¬ 
cores, "Coyote". After the show, we go back to the Columbia Hotel and sit in 
the bar. 

6 June: Wembley Arena, capacity 12,000. “Hello, Wembley!" I hate stadi¬ 
ums and arenas, but I have a good time onstage. John Cale's violas fall over 
onto Sean's foot-pedals during our set or did he kick them? I never find out 
















7 June: Amsterdam, coffee shops, Chokomel. 

8 June: The Paradiso, Amsterdam. Rumours th 


at show — the 
;weat and look like we're really rock¬ 
ing even if we are standing still. I watch the Velvets 
show from the balcony right on the side of the stage. 

Lou is wearing a white cotton headband, and keeps 
pouring ice over his head. The highlight of the set is Tm Sticking With You" 
— when Moe goes back to the drum kit after singing, I feel my skin tingle 
with pleasure (I always did love this part of the song). 

We briefly attend the after-show party. Lou exits via boat. We go to the 
Bob Marley Coffee shop and eat space-cake. I find myself talking loudly 
about how Halie Selassie is a murderer, and then notice that people are 
looking at me funny. 

9 June: Rotterdam, The Ahoy, capacity 10,600. A lot of people at this 
show, mostly Dutch people I think. Our show goes over very well. If s too hot 
to sleep in the damn hotel rooms. 

10 June: We travel to Hamburg via train. I am chilling out listening to 
Mazzy Star and drinking Chokomel. Chokomel all round. Sean doesn't look 
too good today. That night we walk the infamous Herbertstrasse, then go to 
the Docks to see Alex Chilton but he has played already. Instead we see 
The Country Rockers from Memphis. The drummer is about 65 years old 
and looks like he’s about to fall off his drum throne. He plays real slow. 

11 June: Laundry day. The tumble dryers aren't working properly. I walk 
around Hamburg, pick up a copy of Hoonshot by Buffy St Marie, and am 
starting to feel feverish. We’re playing another arena, the Sprothalle, ca¬ 
pacity 7,000or so. The Velvets play an extra long set tonight, two and a half 
hours. I sleep for about three hours and wake up drenched with sweat but 
feeling better. 

12 June: The train trip to Prague. The food-car ist kaputt We buy some 
horrible Bratwurst and stale chocolate at the Dresden train station. At the 
Czech border Sean and I are ordered off the train because we don’t have 
visas: "Go to Berlin and get a visa!" But ifs Saturday and I’m playing in 
Prague Sunday night We spend four hours at the train station and finally 
negotiate our way into the country. The trip from the border down to 
Prague is beautiful, as the train winds along next to the Elbe. We stay at a 
fancy Western-style hotel up on a hill. They have a little bowling alley in the 
hotel. We eat cabbage soup, pork chops and chicken breast, and drink 
Budweiser Budvar. Things are better now. 

13 June: There’s a live Elvis concert on TV this morning, from about 1972 
I guess. James Burton on Telecaster — what a guitar player. In the hotel 
lobby I hear a Czech version of "Three Kinds of Lonely" by Lee Hazlewood. 
James Burton plays on the original version of that too. Ifs all getting very 



for a party. Sean and Justin go to the Hotel Casino and lose all their per 
diems. We're on vacation for the next six days. Stanley heads off to Amster¬ 
dam with the tour manager, the rest of us head for Paris via the night-train. 

19 June: Berlin. Berlin is a different city these days. Sean and Gordon (our 
soundman) and I are taken over to Oranienburgerstrasse in the former 
eastern part of the city. If s just like the East Village, but Benin always did re¬ 
mind me of New York the same problems with gentrificabon and racism 
and lovely museums and burnt-out buildings and stuff. We run into Sterling 
Morrison at a bar called Obst and Gemuse (Fruit and Vegetables), and all 
go to the Knaack Club where kids are dancing to Deep Purple on one floor, 
Techno on another. We stay till about 4am. I ask all the bortngfan questions 
which Sterling is kind enough to answer. On the way back the cab driver Is 
listening to the radio—it’s The Velvet Underground, a bootleg live version 
of "Beginning To See The Light" from Texas 1969, followed by another 
bootleg of “Sister Ray". I feel funny. 

20 June: I wake up at 8.00 am and can't get back to sleep. Tonight is the 
last show, at a club called Die Halle, capacity 2500. Time for photographs 
and autographs. Stanley has brought his original unpeeled Banana album. 
The VU are really good tonight. "All Tomorrow's Parties" sends shivers, and 
Lou plays a great eight minute guitar solo to begin "Some Kinda Love", but 
again "I’m Sticking With You’ is my favourite part of the show. 

According to Oliver Stone's movie The Doors, Nico once went down on J im 
Morrison in an elevator. I didn't get to ask her about it (I'm sure it was a 
ridiculous figment of Stone's libidinous imagination) but I did see La Dolce 
Vto again the other day at Theatre 80 St Marks, and she's great in that Ifs 
too bad she couldn't make this tour. I remember when I was about 15 
years old I used to lie on the carpet and listen to "Lisa Says' and 'Over You' 
from the Velvets Live 69 double LP, still my favourite Velvets record, and 
the best sounding live record I've ever heard. The Velvets don't sound ex¬ 
actly the same as they used to (partially because they're now playing to 
thousands of fans instead of jamming in small clubs) but when they start 
"Venus In Furs" or "All Tomorrow's Parties' ifs pretty damn close, and 
watching them night after night I realise that despite the endless stream of 
Velvets-inspired bands, no one sounds like The Velvet Underground - 
they were (are?) a totally unique rock band. I look forward to another tour 
in 2017. 


le most beautiful cities I have ever seen. Tonighfs ! 
show is a theatre in the former Cultural Palace of the Communist Party. 
(Sold out again as it has been every night). A historic show, but a bit quiet. 
The VU get the usual standing ovations and are off to Vaclav Havel's place 
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• n the years of punk's imr 


ite 70s/early 80s), groups 


<e Public Image Ltd, The Slits and The Pop Group successfully e 

I caped the increasing self-parody of their contemporaries in the class of 
76 by tempering the monomaniacal tendencies of punk with sensibili¬ 
ties drawn from 70s Jamaican dub. Ten years on and history would seem 
to be repeating itself, as groups like Scorn, Terminal Cheesecake, Seefeel 
and lioonshake shatter the prevailing Hardcore and indie orthodoxies 
from which they emerged by moving deep into dub's echoing, bass-heavy 

"It's not a case of turning the mix upside down, it's just that we wanted 
that bass sound, therefore everything else in the mix has to accommodate 
that," says Moonshake’s drummer Mig. 'You've got to leave room for it 
Shit loads of room for it," interjects vocalist/songwriter/guitarist Margaret 


Since forming in 1991, Moonshake's low end propulsion has success¬ 
fully delivered "that bass sound* via their debut album Eva Luna, and the 
new mini-album Bg Good Angel (both on Too Pure). Avoiding both the 
dodgy white rasta position and accusations of colonial pillaging, their bas¬ 
tardised sound owes as much to the post-punk moves of Lydon, Wobble, 

Stewart and co, as to the revolutionary studio techniques of a producer like 
King Tubby. "He was doing incredible productions at the same time as 
George Martin, yet it was Martin who was proclaimed the genius," they say. 

In addition, their flow motion grooves are diverted by unusual time signa¬ 
tures and alien guitarfigures, recalling the early recordings of such Teuton¬ 
ic troubleshooters as Faust and Can (from among whose song-titles the 

nrxxishakd 


group took their name). Their musical roots are further illuminated by 
learning that the other half of the group's songwriting partnership, vocal¬ 
ist/guitarist Dave Callahan, was a prime mover in the post-Beefheart indie 
C-86 scene, with his old group The Wolfhounds. The new wave of US low-fi 
guitar groups (Pavement, Trumans Water, etc) have claimed that move¬ 
ment and "Krautrock* as major influences. But they sound positively ar¬ 
chaic next to Callahan's present outfit 
Ironically, Bg Good Angel is a conscious reaction to the retro guitar 
fetishism which currently grips the indie sector. "I am unfortunately old 
enough to remember when indie music was made by people who made 
personal statements, having no other way to get heard outside their bed¬ 
room," says Callahan. "Now indie groups just repackage what gets sold on 
major labels." In opposition, he sees Moonshake's music as "heading into 
the dark", a voyage of self-discovery aided by the myriad possibilities of¬ 
fered by their present infatuation with sampling technology. "We're trying 
to subvert its typical role in Techno and experimental music. The problems I 
have with these groups is that their songs sound unfinished. I like things to 
' 2 they've been chased to the end, rather than merely exploiting an 


journey, where its up to the listi 
an setting. By contrast the new breed of demolition dub groups amplify the 
confusion of the modern urban Babylon, where chaos reigns supreme. To 
the uninitiated, Moonshake's congested pile up of cosmopolitan samples, 
culled from record store and junk shop bargain bins, might sound gratu¬ 
itously visceral. But for Callahan, "the 
song" is the group's salvation; the lyrical di¬ 
rectives add substance to the musical fric¬ 
tion: "The lyrics are reflections of things 
i around us. We all live in the poor- 
; of London. You can’t hide from 
real life politics, even if you wanted to." 

The group say they aim to work as 
"three-to-four minute songwriters', but 
are increasingly drawn to the atmospheric 
panoramas of.Ennio Morricone and their 


angels in dub 



songs are "getting longer all the time" 
They profess a love for Techno and 
HipHop yet crave vintage guitars, and are 
busy excavating "Martin Denny LPs and 
Latin music for future use." Such wilful 



Rejecting the headfuck dub depths 
favoured by such Hardcore refugees as 


Scorn, though still managing to eclipse the 
somewhat vacant Dub House disco offer¬ 
ings of the Guerrilla Records stable, 
Moonshakeoccupyaunique niche in mu¬ 
sic. They are independent by choice, indie 
by necessity. They've prospered by inten¬ 
tionally losing sight of their musical origins, 
victims of their "limited attention span". 

"We are a remix without the original 
having been heard," concludes Mig, 
somewhat cryptically but also quite fit¬ 
tingly K. MARTIN 
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Since his experiments in 
the 60s with tape-loops 


composer Steve Reich has 
kept in touch with 
the frontiers of 
technology. Now he’s 


reich's —— ^ 

prog^S 


s 


written ai 


nothing else, the Phonograph did this: it threw the rhythms of the 
American voice out into the wider world, to pull the pulse of all music into 
opera for permanent counterpoint with these rhythms. In alliance with the micro¬ 
phone it supplanted the gorgeous buttery tenors of Caruso and John Mc- 
video and sampler. He Cormackwiththespeedystreet-witandcracklinglyoverripeself-parodyof 
first AI J olson, an old world voice uneasy in its new immigrant status, and af¬ 
ter that the accents of the blues, of Louis Armstrong, Bessie Smith and all 
talks to Mark Sinker about thatfoiiowed. 

“When I hear the operatic voice," says Steve Reich, fresh from the suc- 
music in the age Of cessinEuropeof7J)eCave,anoperathat’snotanoperaatall,"lhearapen- 
odin history. It doesn't matter what they're singing, as soon as I hear that 
sound, I hear the 1800s to the 1900s. The quote unquote modern idea of 
the opera that uses the orchestra in the pit, the bet canto voice on stage, I 
feel like saying, stapscreaming, pickup a microphone and sing normally!" 

Those big voices made sense for Mozart, he continues, because they 
had an on-stage orchestra to cut through. With Wagner that counts dou¬ 
ble: 'But they invented the microphone a hundred years ago almost. It’s 
radically changed vocal style across the planet. It seems to me that the one 
who had it right was Kurt Weill. Weill came out of a classical background, it 
would have been perfectly normal for him to write for the Deutscher 
Opera orchestra, get the divas-du-jour, the political advantages that would 
have come with those connections. But instead he chose banjo, saxo¬ 
phone, trap-drums, and this woman who 'couldn’t sing’. But of course she 
was perfect. The result is something that's absolutely spot on for the 
Weimar Republic, he's immortalised his time, not some other time... 

"D’you really need that Wagnerian or Mozart-type operatic voice? 
Stravinsky did when he did Rake's Progress because he really wanted to 
conjure up a Mozartian opera. Cage needed it in Europera because he 


mechanical reproduction. 
Coneyl Jay/Gone-Loco 


look to the future. 






well-known composers who've done operas recently really needed it You 
know, if Richard Nixon sang, he'd sound like Frank Sinatra. It seems to me 
that the punishment should fit the crime... 

"This isn't the only way to go about music theatre, but to put it concretely, 
Laurie Anderson is much more interesting than Nixon In China. Laurie An¬ 
derson is creating her version of musical theatre, cabaret, whatever—you 
know you're alive and if s 1983, or whenever it is. I didn't have the solution 
to that in Different Trains, but now I do. You'll have to judge for yourself, but I 
feel its really successful" 

A collaborative experiment in video documentary music theatre, The Cave 
has been playing to wild enthusiasm across Europe, and will debut in Lon¬ 
don soon (see Sounding Off tor dates). A joint venture in three acts of the 
married team of composer Steve Reich and video artist Beryl Korot, it uses 
interviews and music to tell the Biblical story of Abraham, patriarch, icono¬ 
clast, founder of monotheistic religion, and his family—Sarah, Hagar, Ish- 
mael and Isaac—from the perspective of Israeli Jews (Jews are descend¬ 
ed from Abraham through Sarah and Isaac), Palestinian Muslims (Arabs 
through Hagar and Ishmael), and Americans. 

Named for the legendary Cave Of The Patriarchs, the site in Hebron 
where Abraham is buried with his family, The Cave is built from sampled in¬ 
terview material, answers to questions about what this story means to the 
questioned, drawn from three fields trips — one to West Jerusalem and 
Hebron, one to east Jerusalem and Hebron, the Palestinian Muslims, and 
one to New York City and Austin, Texas. It throws a light he hopes, not sim¬ 
ply on the explosive politics of the region, but on broader questions con¬ 
cerning the place of ancient faith in modern life, and whaf s been won and 
whaf s been lost in secular modernism. 

The point is the linkof the deep past, of written tradition and oral embroi¬ 
dery, into the present the technologically mediated present, which Reich, 
pioneer of the tape-loop is as alert to as any other mainstream composer: 
"We were both interested in the Biblical material — ifs at once very ab¬ 
stract very classic, very removed, and totally tomorrow's morning's news¬ 
paper. i honestly don't believe you can understand whafs going on in the 


Middle East if you think totally 20th century: 1947,1918,1990, all that's 
important, but it isn’t the root of the matter. You’ve really got to get back to 
the Koran and the Bible if you want to understand the political reality." 

If his own vivid excitement is anything to go by, The Cave is a break¬ 
through, and not simply for Reich. Almost every question sends him back to 
the project itself, first the high of elaborate collaboration coming together, 
then the relived thrill of staging and lighting decisions, costume concepts, 
the manners of computer-age group-work, and finally into urgent exposi¬ 
tion, still-fresh discussion of the field-trips, how Korot would comb through 
the material, how he'd work through what she chose for their melodies and 
speech-rhythms, the fragments of music that will web together to make 
the complete piece, and how he'd work through what she chose for their 
melodies and speech-rhythms, the fragments of music that will web to¬ 
gether to make the complete piece, and how he’d return it to her for talk¬ 
ing-head video-sampling, how together they edited and ordered to tell this 
three-hour story. 

And finally, hardly able to help himself, he starts quoting the interviews 
themselves, imitating the subjects (including a hilarious speedread imper¬ 
sonation of Carl 'Cosmos' Sagan's bizarre speech patterns), singing the 
melodies, tapping out the rhythms, outlining the stories and their implica¬ 
tions, and generally giving away beginnings, middles and ends. 


“When I hear the operatic voice, I feel like saying, 
stop screaming, pick up a microphone 
and sing normally!” 

" Wherever the telecommunications network is most thickly congealed, we 
find that attention to magic flourishes ‘ — Franco Beraldi, Sand In The 
Mouth 

"The Czech composer Janacek used to go round writing down speech 
melodies, put them in his operas; Bartok used to talk about speech 
melodies when he would go collecting folk songs in different parts of Ser- 
bo-Croatia; as the language changed the music changed. I don’t think ifs 
any accident that rock and rap—that kind of vocal popular music—arose 
in America and England, and is very dicey in France and Italy, because it 
comes out of spoken English, or the interface lets say of African culture in 
an English language context. And bel canto opera comes out of Italian. All 
of this has been known for thousands of years — but we’re living in a time 
when you can quote, 'photograph' it, and present that documentary reality, 
and open up a new take on an old tradition, if you like. And I as you know at 
the very beginning was interested in speech as a source of music, Its 
Gonna Rain and Come Out. I stopped doing them because I thought you, I 
want to write music, I don’t want to do tape pieces.” 

116 years old this year, the Phonograph made a way for all music to in¬ 
habit the same basic universe. Everything from John Cage to Betty Boo 
boils down to plastic disc, to be filed by every listener's own half-sane sys¬ 
tem. It allowed a young jazz-mad music student to move out of austere ex¬ 
periments in tape-loops, systems and process concepts in downtown New 
York, into a year's apprenticeship with a Ghanaian master-drummer (or 
later the study of cantillation that went to make up Tehillim). 

It brought the uncanny back into the disenchanted heart of modernism, 
just at the moment when rationalism thought it had conquered all. It instat¬ 
ed repetition—in the past the key mechanism of ritual invocation and hyp¬ 
nosis — as way to lock into fugitive states of mind, fleeting shifts of pres¬ 
sure, to magnify tiny moments, to focus on overlooked desires (realised by 
James Brown and the minimalists more or less simultaneously). 

Funk’s connection to bodily desire is direct (continuedon page 71 ) 










In his last ever live performance at the 1991 Montreux Festival Miles Davis teams 
with Quincy Jones to re-create the classic sound of his collaborations with 
arranger Gil Evans. A remarkable tribute to a pairing that changed the course of 
modern music. 


Available on album & video 
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Lena Home was the most in-the-mo- 
ment performer 1 heard at George 
Wein’s latest JVC Jazz Festival on New, 
York She was irked but not flustered 
when the momentum leading from a 
thrilled audience's welcoming ovation 

/ tQ^york 

now 

extraordinaire Don Byron had his 
quartet play not a note of klezmer mu¬ 
sic; his electric guitarist David Gilmore, 
however, burned new grooves in funk- 
fusion. 

Over at Sweet Basil’s, electric gui- 

joker's beeper and his noisy retreat 
from a near-stage set; she mugged d 

Howard Handel takes the temperature 

time with his good-humoured free 
boppin’ band of bassist Dennis Irwin, 

dry, long look, clucked, shook her head; 
and, snapping off the tempo again, 

of jazz and new music in the big city. 

drummer Bill Stewart, and, yes, Joe 


et Horne, who some cad reported is 75 years ol 
sang material that was light for the crackling high drama she can bring to a 
lyric. The whole concert programme (also featuring trumpeter Warren 
Vache in lyrical swing duets with guitarist Howard Alden, a weak or dis¬ 
tracted Joe Henderson with overloud Dave Holland and Al Foster, and 
hopeless Mercer Ellington leading a dispirited ghost band) honoured Billy 
Strayhorn. When the singer told stories of her long, close friendship with 
•Sweet Pea’, she enveloped all of Avery Fisher Hall with the immediacy of 
her memory. Her pitch was true, and the astonishing timbral varieties of 
her voice were marred only by an infrequent disembodied note; her 
rhythm was wonderful, including the fetching way she moved just a little 
yet promised much more. 

She was dressed in a lipstick pink and silver lamb jacket open over pants 
draped loosely on herthin frame; she looked marvellous. Claiming she was 
nervous and no kind of jazz singer, she absolutely killed with ‘Stormy 
Weather", a song she's sung all her life and which can hardly ever have 
been far from her mind. Her rendition was as real as the very next moment. 


verse by its emotional collar and squeezed blues-drenched n 
every drop of emotional content 

Who says there’s no glamour left in jazz? Do only the vocalists provide it? 
Betty Carter brought 20-plus dark-suited young men of musical promise 
discovered during her worldly travels to Brooklyn Academy of Music's Ma¬ 
jestic Theatre, where she put them on the spot by improvising motives, 
progressions and tempi, then walked to the wings, leaving them to deal. 
OK, glamour is superficial for a jazz value, you say, and if s generally true. 
Yet its so classy of Betty to bring these kids together, have them hang out 
a few days in rehearsal, get them to comfortably rub shoulders, then push 
them forward to play. This debut of a concert she intends to make an an- 
nual occasion will for sure be cited on upcoming resumes and press bios. 

The Village Vanguard had a brilliant spring: go-for-it Joe Lovano, the 
thinking man’s burly romantic stand-in, brought his continental rhythm 
section, of Henri Texier and Aldo Romano. Don Pullen tightened up his re¬ 
constituted African Brazilian Connection (trapsman J.T.Lewis replacing 

timba percussionist Gul-fc; -- 

herme Franco), wherein al-(L. 



I the Jazz department of Lincoln Centre flexed its considerable pres¬ 
tige (In accord with Blue Note Records) to sway jazz-lovin' Bill Clinton’s 
State Department, then stretched its schedule to accommodate the U.S. 
debut of pianist Gonzalo Rubalcaba, who has been persona non grata 
thanks to citizenship in politically shunned, economically embargoed Cu¬ 
ba. Heavily hyped Rubalcaba suffered critical backlash In a quirky New 
York Times review, but triumphed with his Havana-based cronies trum¬ 
peter Reynaldo Melian, bassist Felix Cabrera, and splashy, responsive 
drummer J ulio Barretta. 

The Knitting Factory answered Wein, JVC and Lincoln Centre’s disinter¬ 
est in experimentalists with another WhatlsJazz?senes: evermore lyrical¬ 
ly impassioned saxlst Marty Ehrlich’s quartet (with Stan Strickland's second 
reed twined in shadow and light like Prince Lasha’s with Sonny Simmons), 
the Thomas Chapin trio and brass, multi-saxophonist George Cartwright 
prodigious composer-saxist Tim Berne, trumpeter David Douglas, drum¬ 
mer Bobby Previte, vibist Bill Ware and his Club Bird All-Stars, bassist Reg¬ 
gie Workman and many more. 

Also aiming at provocation, cellist Dierdre Murray and trombonist Craig 
Harris programmed a media-confounding (it got little press attention yet 
mixed things up at will) Firewall Festiva at P.S.l 22. Some shows travelled 
to Philadelphia's Painted Bird. I heard Henry Threadgill create a sponta¬ 
neous soundtrack to the improvised processing of pre-shot videoflm. Lat¬ 
er percussionist Warren Smith and cometist Butch Morris accompanied a 
dancefs and a poet's effusions 

Morris, who's been especially peripatetic, stopped at home long enough 
to conduct an ensemble for a theatre collaboration with Village Voice 
writer Greg Tate, whose usual bevy of attutidinizin', signifyin’ voices gained 
substance onstage at Aaron Davis Hall of City College of New York, way 
uptown. Pianist Myra Melford proved HipHop sensitive in her multilayered 
and sampled soundtrack to a noir dance theatre piece, 0 Train. 

But my personal favourite crossover experience came with the finale of 
Kitty Brazelton’s 14-Sunday Real Music Series at CBGB's on May 31. Dr 
Allan Dorfman came from California to lecture and demonstrate, with au¬ 
dience help, Pythagoras’s and Kepler's music of the spheres. Trumpeter 
Robert Rutledge, a Sun Ra alumnus partaking in a largescale tribute to that 
I Master of the Omniverse, 
arrived to announce Great 
Ra had just died. Rashied Ali 
set up his drums and prod- 


Everyone in the house took 
'a 12-bar blues solo. The in¬ 
visible line separating play¬ 
ers and listeners weakened, 
(then disappeared. Long live 
j Real Music! Long live Ra! □ 
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When Bjork was a member of The Sugarcubes, she was treated as an 
ingredient. Now, with the release of her solo album Debut, she’s stepping out 
on her own, back to her avant garde Icelandic roots. Avril Hair talks to her, and 
ponders a year of innovation and achievement for women in inde pop. 
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rock's women are increasingly conscious that being women makes a differ¬ 
ence, opening possibilities rather than shutting them Sown. Infused with 
righteous anger and revolutionary zeal, the Riot Grrrl underground 
band/fanzine network in particular encouraged girls to find their own out¬ 
lets for expression, to put "women in music' back on the agenda again 

It’s true to say that in terms of their sound, Riot Grrrls are so far merely an 
amateur revolution in the independent charts: no matter how inspirational 
their litanies to liberty, the music itself is resolutely mundane. Yet they've 
helped create a new climate: the growing willingness (perhaps we should 
say, the diminishing reluctance) of the music industry to accept strong 
women artists on their own terms owes more than a little to these sonic 
guerrillas. They haven’t just changed the rules, they've stopped the game. 

Polly Harvey refuses for the moment to associate herself with feminism, 
but she is nonetheless an intelligent and empowering force, with her songs 
of poetry rubbed raw or else her wild guitar, calling up the ghosts of Patti 
Smith, Janis Joplin, Joni Mitchell and all the other strong women who 
picked up microphones and screamed their hoarse alienation, hurt desire 
and femaleness. Rid Of Me, her recent, critical¬ 


sic, by reinstating sex as something real 
woman enjoy on their own terms — a dangerous, liberating and all-con¬ 
suming primal force — these groups are creating a new kind of feminist 
rock, or else making rock into a new terrain for feminism to develop. 

And then there’s Bjork. As with the others, she’s uncategorizable; her ties 
with everyone so far mentioned are only loosely ideological, not at all musi¬ 
cal. Whatever you want to call it in an unprecedented year for female ex¬ 
perimentation, Bjork stands apart. 

Debut is actually her third solo album. Her first was a standard pop offering 
back in 1977 when she was just 12 years old. The second came out three 
years ago and featured her interpretation of ancient odd Icelandic jazz. In 
between there was the curiously named Tappi Tikarrass who released one 
album in 82 and then Kukl, who formed in 83 and released two LPs on 
Crass's anarchist outlet. 

In fact, its a combination of these little-heard ventures that provide the 
musical groundwork for Debut. "Although nobody in this country knows the 
music I've done in Iceland, this album of mine is kind of a natural continuity 
of that while The Sugarcubes were very much an exception. That wasn't re¬ 
ally my music... I was brought up in a hippy commune where there were al¬ 
ways J imi Hendrix records playing really loud and so I tired of it when I was 
about seven years old. I'm bored with guitar, drums and bass because of 
what I’ve been through." 


Debut is an ambitious and unique melange of avant garde indie, thrash, 
opera and offbeat cocktail jazz; involving the unlikely union of traditional in¬ 
struments —tabla, saxophone, piano, harp—with contemporary, sketchily 
minimal rhythms. Bjork sings like a fallen angel, swooping from operatic 
highs to chilled lows through orgasmic sighs. Her voice is laden with sexual 
intrigue, her songs transcend gender politics to deal with desire above all: 
‘His sense ofhumoursuggests exciting sex” she shrieks in "Venus As A Boy" 
(due to be released this month as the album’s second single). It’s quite ex¬ 
traordinary. There’s no restraint. Just passion run amok. And it sounds like 
nothing you’ve heard before. 

Fusing this bewildering Icelandic genius with the production of Nellee 
Hooper, creator of Soul II Soul's massively influential shuffling backbeat, 
Debut may play around with the basic tenets of dance music, but ultimately 
if s an album which fits no defined genre. "I had never intended to get a pro¬ 
ducer, I didn't even like the word producer — I thought that things would 
just be done by themselves, you know. But Nellee Hooper seemed to be 
very sensually into my ideas and it seemed he would arrange my songs with 
me from the point of view of my lyrics, not from some musi¬ 
cal history vibe. I didn't really like Soul II Soul, they were too 
tasteful for my liking. So I didn't let him loose on the album, I 
would criticise every footstep he took but he seemed to 
have a very open mind like myself. I wasn't worried about 
where I came from and he wasn't worned where he came 
from at all; we both wanted to start at point zero." 

With Nellee Hooper pulling the project together, and DJ 
Darren Emerson and Dutch techno artist Speedy J trans¬ 
forming the first single, "Human Behavior", into a tense Un¬ 
derground House voyage, itwould be easy to view Debut as 
a knowing attempt to corner the credible yet still commer¬ 
cial end of club culture as well as jazz and indie fans. Noth¬ 
ing could be further from the truth. Bjfirk has already 
demonstrated her passion forHousemusic—creative col¬ 
lisions with oddball electronic innovators 808 State and 
regular off-duty romps on dancefloors nationwide were 
earlier statements of intent "I started travelling a lot with 
The Sugarcubes back in '88 and up to that point I had been 
pretty isolated and hadn't heard very much but then I went 
to clubs and witnessed a lot of exciting things. I mean 90 
per cent of dance music is crap but just occasionally you 
end up in a club at 6AM when the DJ has stopped playing for the masses 
and is just playing for himself and you get magical moments. That is what 
has kept me going for the past few years." 

Previously regarded — amiably but ultimately dismissively — as a quirky 
ingredient in the mix of one of the more original, more independent "alter¬ 
native" bands to emerge in the late 80s, the release of Debut puts Bjork 
firmly centre stage. Unconventional beauty with voice to match, she's 
adapting with humour and integrity to this role, transforming a limiting label 
into the motorforce of her creativity. "Until now I've been happy to just sing 
songs to myself as I was cooking or playing with my son. I count myself lucky 
now that other people want to hear it. It's al I very precious to me " 

After years of acting as a silent glamorous pull-quote flanking the real busi¬ 
ness of rock, women artists are suddenly achieving recognition without 
compromise, and because they don't compromise. This success sends mis¬ 
sives of empowerment to their younger sisters. And because the shapes of 
this success are so varied — from Belly to The Breeders to PJ.Harvey is a 
long way, from Riot Grrrl to Bjork is even further—it counts for more than 
the breaching of sexist and heterosexist bias even (important thought that 
is). Gender is an issue again because these new role models are dynamic 
and unpredictable. Bjork doesn't aspire to be an inspiration — and that's 
maybe why she is one. ■* □ 


ly-acdaimed album, all ambiguous sexuality 
and camp humour {’got my girl and she's a 
wow, mansize got my leather boots on"), is an 
awkward, demanding record, but beautiful 
and brave, as Polly spits her lines over sensual, 
bluesy music. Indie-girl "supergroup" The 
Breeders (out of The Pixies and Throwing 
Muses) are fierce and graceful, combining 
sonic ambition with troubled songs about 
physical fantasy and social destruction. Tanya 
Donnelly’s Belly, with rain-washed guitar and 
her jarringly fragile voice, evoking terror and 
childhood innocence, tortured seriousness 
and obsessive emotions offset by Donnelly's 
own warmth. Then there's those American 
anarchists Babes In Toyland; rock-chick uni¬ 
formity turned inside out given a nerve- 
shredding metallic charge. And L7. And Hole. 
Actions speak louder than words. 

By addressing women’s desire in their mu¬ 






















I still can't believe she’s not here. I haven't taken her number out of 
my phone book. I cant" Drummer Chrissie Lee’s former boss Ivy 
Benson, the legendary female bandleader, born 11 May 1913, 
died on 6 May this year after a long, battling career in the music 
business. Ivy's story is unique. As long as there have been 
orchestras, bands or groups, there've been women's orchestras, 
bands and groups, but from 1938 right up to the 1980s, the Ivy 
Benson Band was no novelty, but one of the major routes for women 
instrumentalists into jazz and studio work in Britain. 

A charismatic, forceful figure, Ivy took advantage of the vacuum 
created by the war when many male musicians were conscripted, 
slotting her girls neatly into club and variety tours and becoming the 
BBC's resident dance band. She also went on extensive ENSA 
(Entertainments National Services Association) dates in Europe and the 
Middle East earning the distinction in fact of performing more concerts 
to troops overseas than any other artist 
■There were girls before, but it's to do with the impact one makes. 
Suddenly one will come out of the blue — Ivy was that one. People will 
always remember what Ivy stood for, and the fact that she blazed a trail 
for them all,' says Grade Cole today, a lead trumpet player with Ivy in 
the 40s, who later went on to form her own All Girl Orchestra. 

Ivy was a great enabler. She once said: “I took a girl from a pie factory 
once, and made her a bass guitarist,' and this epitomizes her approach. 
Born in Leeds, the daughter of “Digger* Benson, a trombonist with the 
Leeds Symphony Orchestra, Ivy was playing piano in working men's 
clubs at the age of eight and sax with the local British Legion band at 
14. After stints with Edna Croudfoofs Rhythm Girls and Teddy Joyce’s 
Girlfriends, Ivy decided to branch out on her own. 

Determined to make a mark, she spotted a gap in the market — ie, 
women — and took it much further than novelty status, creating a big 
band that was easily on a par with the major male UK bands of the day. 
This became known as the Ivy League, a kind of music school for girls in 


an era when the “weaker" sex were not expected to play anything 
stronger than front-parlour violin. “The first thing Ivy did when I joined 
the band was take me to London to Boosey & Hawkes, the most 
famous music shop in the world, and buy me a trumpet,” says Grade, 
who until then had been a star player, the only female soloist in 
Northern brass bands at the time, on the smaller and more “feminine" 
comet “She wrote asking me to join her in 1940-1 didn't until 1945, 
but she had her eye on me all along.’ 

Although Ivy nurtured talent, she knew when to let it go gracefully. 
When Grade formed her own women's band in the 50s, she wrote 
nervously to Ivy, mentioning that she needed a drummer. “She sent me 
the name of a drummer and a full letter of advice. ‘Don’t make the 
mistakes I did love.' You could hear her Yorkshire accent!" Grade had 
already noticed the lack of support and understanding when she played 
in male bands. The only woman in The Squadronnaires, her time there 
was truncated because one trumpet player couldn’t stand playing with a 
woman on lead. “He criticised my playing, would chat to others and 
ignore me. I had td really keep control of myself and my playing 
because I knew he’d have a ball if I cracked a note. It got to a point 
where I'd rather have given up than play in those conditions." 

Ivy became a conduit for women keen to be serious instrumentalists. 
Sheila Tracy (trombonist with Ivy 1956-8), who went on to form a 
female brass duo The Tracy Sisters, remembers her time with the band 
as valuable: “I was put on lead trombone one night. It came to the last 
number at one in the morning and she brought out an arrangement of 
"Rose Marie" - it had a top C in it and I cracked it. It was a bit of a solo, 
and I cracked it! She came down on me like a ton of bricks." Ivy 
managed to keep a balance between briskly holding the band up to 
standard while encouraging independent spirits. 

Wnmen in the music business today still have to be singular and self 
aware to avoid steredtyping, but in the 40s and 50s, when roles were 
much more restricted (and the structure in many ways far more 



the UK’s own Dance Band era, 
and recounts how things have 
changed in pop since then. 














corporate and rigid even than today), belief in yourself had to be even 
more unshakeabie — a rare commodity. Lita Roza, the first woman in 
the UK to get a chart No 1 - with ‘How Much Is That Doggy In The 
Window* in 1953 H sang that once and I shall never sing it again*) — 
was resourceful and cool from the moment she walked unaccompanied 

early 50s with Ted Heath's Orchestra, the top British big band of the 
time, Lita impressed the bandleader with her chutzpah. 

■I'd sent a demo to Ted and he invited me to audition one day when 
he was rehearsing his band at the London Palladium. After I sang he 
said, 'How would you like to go on tonight? 1 1 think he expected me to 
fall back in a faint I said, T like if I went home, got a cocktail dress and 
came back. I went on that night and according to all the trade papers, I 
stopped the show.' 

Lita became a star in her own right, her dark silky vocals making her a 


have an air of relaxed confidence. They’ve already proved themselves a 
hundred times over. One performer who exudes this like a wry secret is 
Marion Montgomery, a Mississippi belle who settled here in the mid- 
60s when she married a musician in the Johnny Dankworth Orchestra. 
Until then she'd cut her teeth in the clubs of the American south, 
sometimes as a white woman fronting an all-black band. Her father was 
very much opposed to a singing career, probably because when she 
started in the 1950s, jazz and swing operated within a thrivingly shady 
subculture. 

"The first gig I did,* she recalls, in a genteel Southern accent *1 said, 
'God, if you were trying to get me out of the business you sure pulled 
out all the stops.' it was six strippers and me. All the waitresses tried to 
teach me to B-drinlc that's where you walk up to some guy who's siftin' 
there, say 'hello, d'you want to buy me a drink?' You sit down and they 
bring you some kind of crap in a glass, charging him a fortune for it. 
One night I eventually did it, and it turned out to be an undercover 
policeman. Luckily he screamed with laughter. The girls had set me up, 
'cos they knew I wouldn’t get into trouble. In a sense, when you're 
young your innocence protects.’ 

After the vast success of The Beatles revolutionized the pop business 
during the 60s, some women successfully made the shift from big band 
to big beat though others were left by the wayside. Starting her career 
in the late 50s, vocalist Madeline Bell was a singer who spanned the 
divide. One of the first black American vocalists to live in this country, 
Madeline came over with a production of Black Nativity in 1962, and 
stayed. She soon signed a record contract, but was churning out 
orchestral songs in a post-big band Shirley Bassey style that failed to 
ignite. *1 was recording boring stuff — but I thought it was exciting 
because I'd gone from being a gospel singer to a solo artist and I 
thought that within the next couple of hours I’d be a star." 

Madeline saw the writing on the wall, and sensibly made the move 
into the new R&B-based pop, backing Dusty Springfield and The 
Beatles. "Suddenly there was this different sound. Before it was The 
Ladybirds and The Breakaways — female singers who were all good 
and could read music. Course we (Kiki Dee, Lesley Duncan, etc) 
couldn't read, but we had feel" 

For others the transition was more painful. Chrissie Lee, who joined 
the Ivy Benson band in 1961, remembers the sense of disappointment 
with which they cranked out Beatles covers. "When The Beatles 
became big the swing side of a band was no longer popular. Instead of 
Glenn Miller people were requesting "Hard Day's Night", and we had to 
do everything from country to pop. I didn't enjoy that, the band lost 
some of its identity. There were a lot, like Ted Heath, who dug their 
heels in, but their identity was more established with big bands and they 
were men. Poor Ivy, she always had it difficult. To keep her band going 
she had to go with the flow; a shame really, because they pushed her 
out all the time" 

Chrissie left Ivy in 1967 to form her own pop group, The Beat Chics 
(!), who toured with The Beatles. She spent the 70s playing with male 
musicians, but now, over 20 years later, she has come full circle, taking 
the 16-piece Chrissie Lee Big Band out on the road. “I formed it three 
years ago after seeing a BBC documentary about Ivy. I thought, we 
can't let this go. I want to push this further afield. We have to let the 
world know what British girls are doing. And we will!' O 

Ivy. a documentary on Ivy Benson, will be broadcast by Radio Four on 
30 August. The only Benson recordings currently available are on the 
compilation Dance Band Hits Of The Blitz (EMI/Music For Pleasure 
D L1185). Lucy O'Brien’s book Pop Women And Final Girls (A History Of 
Women In Pop) will be published next autumn by Penguin. 































As composer, writer, label-boss and more, 
Odaline de la Martinez is all things to all women. 
Louise Gray talks to the Cuban powerhouse 
about authority, creativity and gender. 


possessed by Beelzebul 
tain risk of being gored. 



■Really?’ says Odaline de la Martinez, not in the least bit surprised that 
this man was on a podium when a psychiatric couch would have been more 
suitable. 'That’s such a male attitude.' 

The image of the male conductor qua disciplinarian is enshrined in the en¬ 
cyclopaedia of popular stereotypes. Consider von Karajan. When he was 
suggested to have been a Nazi sympathiser, no-one really blinked twice. It 
seemed par for the course. If conducting is about authority and authority is - 
(historically) a male provenance, little wonder that the figure of a woman 
on the podium taps into some ancient root of anxiety. 

If Odaline de la Martinez went in for idiomatic backhanders, she’d proba¬ 
bly say to those whom the image of a woman conductor precipitates a neu¬ 
rosis, Get real, the world is changing. If she did, she’d be speaking not just 
from her own experience as an orchestral conductor, but as a figure who is 
doing her utmost to champion women's participation at all levels of dassi- 

Her own CV bears some testimony to this. Cuban-bom and educated at 
New Orleans’s Tulane University (where she read maths) and London's 
Royal Academy of Music, she became the first woman to conduct a BBC 
prom in 1984. She's also a composer with a string of commissions under 
her belt, a co-founder (with New Zealander, Ingrid Culliford) of Lontano, an 
orchestra dedicated to 20th century music, and of the European Women’s 
Orchestra. She runs an independent record label, Lorelt, which, since its 
formation last year, has already produced two volumes of music by British 
women composers and one Villa-Lobos album. These will soon be joined 
by discs of harp music, some Latin American song cycles and new works by 
Martin Butler. Off podium, Martinez is writing two books. Mendelssohn’s 
Sister — commissioned by Jonathan Cape and due late next year — is a 
densely researched tome aimed at rediscovering several centuries' worth 
of women composers. The other book is a study of Latin American music. A 
second opera, Esperanza, is imminent. 

Yet all these labels — composer, conductor, musicologist — seem in 
Martinez's case at least too reductionist to be truly suitable. She fairly 
crackles with energy. If it were possible to plug her in to the National Grid, 
her output would rival that of an electrical sub-station. She utilises a rapid 
staccato voice when talking about people and issues that excite her. Dame 
Ethel Smyth (‘Crucial. Important Same calibre as Elgar”), Fanny 
Mendelssohn (‘Wrote over400 works. Orchestral stuff. Wonderful Ueder. 
First order”) and Marianne von Martinez (no relation) are exciting. She is 
also, well, short. Standing in the early five-feet somethings, Martinez prob¬ 
ably requires a high podium when she conducts. Simply put, this means, 
The orchestra is looking up your skirt That's before they play a note,' she 
says, before launching into an exposition of the dynamic between conduc¬ 
tor and orchestra, men and women and the shock of the new. ‘Female 


conductors are unsettling if they're not what you're used to. Men look a 
certain way. You can forgive an ungraceful man on the podium, but its very 
difficult to forgive an ungraceful woman. And its difficult to look graceful if 
you're wearing a skirt. 

‘I believe that women have an approach to things that is different to 
men. In general, men tend to look at things in terms of parameters; you see 
it in business — they create hierarchical situations. Women don't unless 
they're emulating men.Women tend towards the concentric. The woman 
likes to be at the heart of things and the man likes to be at the head. An or¬ 
chestra is a hierarchy, and a woman conductor represents a conflicting au¬ 
thority symbol. I think of conducting as communicating, as projecting 
whaf s in the music. But it is also—no matter what psychology you clad it in 
—telling an orchestra what to do.” 

It is probably due to the interplay of the authority symbols Martinez speaks 
of, that her energetic approach is liable to be misread by the English as ag¬ 
gressive. The remedy, she thinks, lies in a combination of more women role 
models and the passage of time. It also involves a more canny approach to 
history than has normally been taken. Much of Smyth's work, for instance, 
vanished after her death in 1944, because she removed her copyright 
from Leipzig-based publishers, Universal Edition, in 1939. “You wouldn't 
believe what hell it’s been to trace her manuscripts," says Martinez, who is 
preparing a big Smyth project for 1994. 

Smyth's near-miss with history is a theme that runs through 
Mendelssohn's Sister. From Hildegard of Bingen through von Martinez, 
who played four hands piano with Mozart (and, the latter-day Martinez be¬ 
lieves, inspired the composer to write pieces for her) to the girls of the 
Venetian ospedali grandi —establishments that grew from being orphan¬ 
ages to the forerunners of the modern conservatory—the booktraces an 
alternative history of classical music. ‘There are wonderful stories to be 
told,' Martinezsays. 

She recognises that the book is largely a matter of bringing the history of 
women in music up to date. For the future, she's adamant that women 
artists — "in music, writing, whatever’ — should not be so neglected that 
they become relegated to some dusty archive. "I believe we must establish 
a women's network that will create a continuity in the work of women. That 
way, women won't be lost to history. There's always been a men’s network 
because a male musicologist will always assume that there’s a dead male 
composer waiting to be rediscovered. It doesn't cross their minds that 
there might be a dead female one, too. 

■Positivity is part of the network. We—as women—have to stop this vic¬ 
tim mentality, this men-do-this-to-us attitude. It's just a lot of rubbish. Its 
not true. We do things to ourselves to the extant that we havea victim men¬ 
tality.’ 
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Ever since En Vogue hit big, soulgirls 
with attitude have been in demand. 
Esther Armah compares the genuine 
creative independence of Mica Paris (left) 
or Chaka Khan with the manicured street 
wisdom of New Jill Swing, and 
wonders if groups like Jade, 

SWV and TLC can last the course. 


"Look, if you don’t want me to speak in interviews then don't let 
me do interviews—but I’m not gonna be told what to say." 

Defiant words courtesy soul diva Mica Paris, as she flouts current con¬ 
vention. Current convention, in this case, being New Jack Swing and its 
penchant for female image-making, as money-hungry music executives, 
alert to the demands of the public, clamour for attitude and more attitude 
from their female artists—and then proceed to script every word or ges¬ 
ture of that attitude themselves. Mica refuses to play this kind of game. "I 
don’t wanna just be a part of a factory, churning out stuff other people want 
metodoallthetime.‘ 

New Jack Swing/Swingbeat is a producer/A&R controlled conveyor belt, 
which in the last year has given us En Vogue, Jade, SWV, TLC and Mary 
J.BIige, all swathed in lycra and exploding with upfront attitude (not to 
mention lipstick smiles). Suddenly its the era, not simply of artists-to-order 
(it’s always been that), but of manufactured female autonomy. We've 
moved into a time when producers and artists conspire to misrepresent— 
or frankly invent—the level of control and input of women into a process 
which rigorously excludes them, to satisfy a public thatwants to believe that 
it happens, when it doesn't. Hence the Paris protest 

Chaka Khan in her mid-70s heyday is the archetype for the resistance 
Mica stands for now. An artist who stepped into an exploitative industry 
looking to do more than just scratch a creative itch, Khan was a genuine 
fighter, a bold talker and an all-round talent, and so naturally irritated an in¬ 
dustry that's always sought to categorize black female artists. Khan refused 
point-blank to cater to the whims of a business where the dollar is always 
the bottom line. And this included her image. “For this interview," she 
snapped to writer Stuart Cosgrove in 1986, "I've put on this dress. I would 
have preferred something less contrived, less constricting. My manager 
asked me to wear it If s part of business and reluctantly I have to go along 
with it. There are some things I won't forfeit but I have to be realistic and go 
along with the dress. Its supposed to make me look pretty, show me off: 
cleavage city." 

Mica's image—currently more lithe and lipsticked than when she began 
—is nevertheless her own creation. If she doesn't like the frock she doesn't 
put it on. With her six foot stature, she says that her insistence that she 
knows what she's doing is interpreted as arrogance. In a male-run industry 
built on all-too fragile egos, Mica, like Chaka, has fought a continual battle 
to increase her creative and artistic input, to control her own image and to 






Jade (top) and Sisters With Voices 
(right): “strong, black women with 
attitude”, or examples of a "contrived, 
controlled and created image”? 


Singer Caron Wheeler first worked with the backup group Afrodizzia (on 
Elvis Costello's Punch The Clock and The Specials AKA's In The Studio ). She 
tasted major crossover success as lead singer with Soul II Soul. Following 
her subsequent bust-up with Jazzie B, she released the superb UK Blok al¬ 
bum (her second, Beach Of The War Goddess, is out in the States this 
month). She explains that for all those artists who are little more than pup- 




pets for their producers and management, the industry can turn into a liv¬ 
ing hell: "There's the level of manipulation for a start These young groups 
may come across as upfront, assertive—but the reality is pretty different* 

An informed industry source elaborates: "America's cultivated this im¬ 
age of what all the groups should look and sound like. They want them to 
appeal to the younger audiences — so they come up with the goods ac¬ 
cordingly. It's no accident that Jade are seen as assertive, upfront [those 
words again], down-to-earth homegirls. Or that Mary J. Blige comes 
across in exactly the same way, or even TLC. It's a contrived, controlled and 
created image—one that's making a lot of money.” 

This applies to all the current crop of NJS girl groups. En Vogue, the orig¬ 
inals, were brought together by the Oakland writer/production team Denzil 
Foster and Thomas McElroy (also known as 2-Tuff-E-Nuff): ‘Sex and sex¬ 
uality is a running theme of the En Vogue experience,” says an industry 
source (meaning a deliberately developed, controlled theme). To date, 
media coverage of the group has had to avoid the normal album/single 
promotion angle, or even the where-do-you-get-your style-from type 
piece. Instead, articles are being written about how often En Vogue shop 
(or why a group like TLC are ’strictly baggy”, whatever that means). 

Of course, the artists cant discuss the inspiration of particular songs (the 
fuel for their whole attitudinal stance) — they didn't write them, it wasn't 
them being inspired. By the same token, En Vogue's sell-out concerts at 
London's Flammersmith Apollo found critics and reviewers with little to say 
about the trio's outstanding voices but plenty about their "attitude” and the 
many wardrobe changes. Comparisons to Berry Gord/s The Supremes 
are inevitable, if weary. En Vogue's Maxine Jones protests: "It's not com¬ 
pletely the same as Berry Gordy's Motown charm school—we do decide 
how we sit and how we dress—but Tommy and Denny have kept our feet 
on the ground" But Tommy and Denny in fact provided the whole concept, 
including introducing group members to each other, and admit that En 
Vogue worked for almost two years before "Hold On" was even released in 
1989. Maxine explains: "the Eh Vogue attitude is about a state of mind, if s 
about being able to love yourself, it’s about being independent, assertive, 
sensuous 90s girls.” 


The TLC "attitude”, it turns out, is about exactly the same things. As is the 
Mary J. Blige "attitude” and the Jade "attitude" and the SWV "attitude”. This 
unanimity is telling in itself, but the similarity of process goes deeper. 

TLC auditioned (one at a time) for writers/producers LA and Baby Face 
(who then put the group together). They too wax musical about what 
makes them different They shrug off comparisons to Saif n'Pepa (and 
such meaningless descriptions as "the female equivalent of Bel Biv 
Davoe”) but fit only too comfortably into their niche with their controversial 
■Ain't Too Proud To Beg", a single which, they say, established them as 
strong, sensuous 90s girls trying to promote safe sex. 

Jade were put together by Vassal Benford (who also produced main¬ 
stream soulster Ralph Tresvant). Their debut Jade To The Max was com¬ 
piled in two months. They describe themselves as having "serious attitude". 

SWV (Sisters With Voices) are produced by New Jack Swing supremo 
Teddy Riley. In their words: "There are a lot of girl groups out there right 
now and, sure, we go for the gold and platinum sales that they do... but we 
are a lot different Sure there are people who say you’re trying to be like 
that, but we're not trying to be like anyone. Especially visually — that’s 
where we're particularly different. If you look at Jade, they come across as 
sophisticated and real sexy. Then there's TLC who go for a real colourful 
look. As for SWV we have a real street image. We go out there in baggy 
pants and combat boots, so we don’t look much like anyone else!" Howev¬ 
er, they too are subject to (and victims of) the niche-marketing. "You do 
have to be focussed, especially when you're told that you can't just be your¬ 


self when you're out there and that you've got to act like you’re somebody." 

With their track "Downtown" (about the pleasure of cunnilingus) SWV 
received the same "controversial" stamp as TLC had with "Ain't Too Proud 
To Beg". The idea behind the single was to promote (wait for it) the "strong, 
black woman with an attitude" stance — an idea that falters somewhat 
when you discover the whole album (this track included) was written by 
men. SWV's Coko totally gives the game away when she says: "They didn't 
want any females writing for us, they wanted males so we could come over 
hard. They were lookin' for hard songs' Even this might have got by—as 
par for a gloomy course—if it hadn't been for the impression given by pro¬ 
ducers and artists in the US, ill-advisedly, suggesting that female control 
and input existed wnen tney didn't. 

in America "New Jill Swing", as it has been dubbed, is already being dis¬ 
missed by critics and media as a bid to cash in, yet again, on the En Vogue 
concept. As Hank Caldwell (senior US vice-president of Epic Records' 
black music department) puts it, somewhat defensively: "All of us like to say 
we're not patterning the groups after En Vogue, who were the flagship, but 
we're not, even though it is hard to break female groups.” 

Sales of the albums and singles tell a different story. Both TLC's debut al¬ 
bum and En Vogue's latest effort have scored double-platinum Stateside, 
and things are looking pretty cheery in the UK too. In fact, not since Motown 
have all-female groups enjoyed such a boom in sales, and, according to 
Caldwell, it is precisely because of the niche-marketing that sales have 
been universally sound. He explains that whilst SWV was signed and devel¬ 
oped as "afemale equivalent to Guy or Jodeci” (is that a echo I hear?), Jade 
are intending to capture an older slice of the population. 

“It's all about attitude," insists my industry source. "Once the sound has 
been created, you've got management teams working frantically behind 
the scenes manipulating these artists so that when they do make their nu¬ 
merous press appearances their attitude is right There are specific and 
definite qualities - if the ladies don't have them initially, by the time they 
face a journalist they've learnt them." 

This resurgence of popularity for black female vocal groups takes on 
from where the early 80s left off, when acts like The Pointer Sisters, Ex¬ 
pose, Klymaxx and The Mary Jane Girls reigned supreme in the US urban 
contemporary charts. The difference, this time round, is that the vocals of 
En Vogue, TLC, SWV and Mary J. Blige all outshine the slick production. But 
those female groups, who enjoyed so much for such a little period of time, 
were soon disbanded. Something about the current climate suggests that 
these funky duos, divas and trios may well tread the same path. 

The tension between performer and manager is as old as showbusiness, 
and within pop—from Motown to the Sex Pistols—management manip¬ 
ulation can fire artists into delivering something of genuine force. But more 
and more, the public demands artistic autonomy as a constituent feature 
of any artist they're being asked to value. Autonomy is hard to control, a po¬ 
tential sales-risk—think of Terence Trent Darby's second LP! The solution 
is a generation of female groups made of little, beyond tough voices, ex¬ 
cept manufactured attitude and would-be independence. Which also 
leaves them all too short on staying power—even though the artists them¬ 
selves all declare their intention to be around for a long while to come. The 
current recipe — precisely because it requires no artistic input from the 
acts themselves—guarantees a short shelf-life. 

Old-timers will remember that Chaka Khan, when she sang with Rufus in 
the early 1970s, was as much known for her jiggling bellybutton as her 
songwriting—but she was able to transcend this simplistic, sexist image. As 
Paris says: "I’ve always had a lot of support Chaka gives me support, she 
gave me a boost and the reason to keep fighting — these new format 
groups don't have that To stay around in this business you have to learn to 
start to fight, but to stay alive you have to start taking some control.- NewJiil 
Swingers take note. □ 
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Defying tradition (and their 
husbands). West African 
women are now the dominant 
force in the region’s music. Lucy 


Duran celebrates a vital female 


awakening, and talks to some 


of its major figures. 




ay men pardon me for what I am about to say' This 
opening line of a song by the young Malian singer 
Oumou Sangare, from her second album Ko Sira just 
released on the international market, reflects a new 
trend in West African pop music. Women singers are definitely on the rise, 
and they carry strong messages. 

‘I have been seduced, deceived and abandoned. ..we are so vulnerable 
abroad, or in the city as in the Ivory Coast. "Dugu Kamalemba" — ‘The 
Womanizer’ — is the title of the song, whose gentle loping rhythms and 
haunting pentatonic melody, punched out on the six-string Malian bass 
harp with electric guitars and bass, belie powerful lyrics that go straight to 
the heart of the problems most young African women face today. Conflicts 
of traditional and modern social codes of behaviour, pressure to conform 
to arranged marriages, the difficulties co-wives experience in polygamy; 
these are the subjects of Oumou's songs. ‘Listeners, hearthefate reserved 
for woman in her impotence. Yet it is God Himself who recommends mar¬ 
riage.' 

Impotent" is not quite the word that springs to mind watching a perfor¬ 
mance by Oumou, or any of the other West African divas whose albums 
are suddenly beginning to appear worldwide. On stage they radiate confi¬ 
dence. They swiri and prowl and beseech their audiences with dramatic, 
theatrical gestures. They dress in yards of the most expensive, stiffly- 
starched, brightly coloured damask, and have magnificent hair-dos, their 
neck and arms dripping with gold. Their adoring fans lavish the most ex¬ 
travagant gifts on them. Off stage, they run their own households, drive 
their own cars, and make their own decisions, including about whom they 
marry, and — perhaps even more daring — about when and if they will 
have children. They are only as good as their latest release. They are the 
subjects of intense gossip. In short, they are no different from superstars all 
around the world. 

The popularity of women singers is nothing new in West Africa, though 
this has still not been reflected internationally market, where names like 
Youssou N’Dour, Baaba Maal and Salif Keita have received all the media 
attention. West African women, for obvious reasons, do not get to travel as 



much as men; those singers who settle in Europe either stay on the tradi¬ 
tional music circuit, or perform as the backup chorus for men. Back home, 
however, in several countries, most noticeably Mali, women singers have 
always been more favoured: at weddings, baptisms, circumcision parties 
and the like, women are the main music makers. 

Walk through the red dusty streets of Bamako, capital of Mali, on a 
weekend, and you will be dazzled by the overwhelming presence of 
women at wedding parties. Even the guests are mostly women — up to a 
hundred or more of them, brilliantly dressed in every imaginable pattern 
and colour. They sit in a huge circle around a group of musicians, whose 
music blares out through enormous amplifiers — three or more electric 
guitars, a drum machine, and any number of traditional instruments; but all 
eyes are on the singers. Clutching microphones, these glamourous singing 
women swoop and dance through the audience, belting out praises for the 
wedding couple and their friends and family, in an atmosphere of intense, 
almost ritual enjoyment 

Women dominate the airwaves as well. In December 92, Mali's national 
Top Ctoiles TV show, an hour-long round-up of the year's top stars, fea¬ 
tured only one male vocalist The programme was presented by a woman, 
and focussed on a long interview with Kandia Kouyate, a formidable singer 
who had just returned from an extensive tour of the USA. Not long before, 
she had been presented with a small airplane by one of her fans, so thatshe 
could fly in and out of his private airstrip in a remote part of Mali. 

At the Stadium Hall, and the Palais de la Culture, the two main venues in 
Bamako for concerts, it is the women singers who attract the crowds. The 

“If our women have money to give away, it is because 
we have given it to them in the first place,” 
boasts a Malian with three wives. 

mixed audiences packin, waiting for the slightest provocation to show their 

love of the music. Young women run ecstatically on stage to shower the 
singers with bank notes and gifts of gold or silver, hugging them and even 
kissing them on the lips. The men, who otherwise might feel a bit left out, 
find ways of taking credit for it all. 

'If our women have money to give away, it is because we have given it to 
them in the first place,' a Malian friend who has three wives boasted to me, 
after we had attended a spectacular concert at the Palais de la Culture. ’My 
first wife prefers Oumou Sangare, my second wife loves Ami Koita and my 
youngest wife adores Djeneba Seek When my wives give these singers 
money, it shows I keep my wives well.’ 

Women like Kandia Kouyate, or Senegal's megastar Kine Lam (at home 
in Dakar she rivals Youssou N'Dour in popularity) run their otherwise all¬ 
male bands with a rule of iron. Onefalse step—lateness or rude behaviour 
— and that guitarist or drummer is out; in any case, the individual charac¬ 
ters of instrumentalists are of relatively little importance; what sells the mu¬ 
sic is the singer. Some even say that Salif Keita and Mory Kante had to 
leave for Europe because back home the competition from women was 

The instrumentalists (all men; few women play instruments) complain 
that the women singers take the lion's share of the money for themselves. 
The virtuoso Malian guitarist Bouba Sacko, president of the newly formed 
Association Amicale des Artists, and regular accompanist to Mali's top vo¬ 
calists, claims that one of the main motivations behind the forming of this 
organisation was to protect the interests of the instrumentalists. 

Salif Keita, the name most associated with Malian music, is an outspoken 
supporter of women singers. He produced an album three years ago by 
Sanougue Kouyate, until then unknown outside Mali. She carries on in the 
tradition of her famous mother, the late Sira Mory Diabate, an extraordi¬ 
nary praise singer of great character, one of the pioneers of modem Malian 







music. The album did not sell particularly well in Europe; possibly because it 
was too traditional. "Malian women are not so successful in pop music, I 
mean to say, when they perform with dance bands," comments Salif. "They 
should stick to the traditional style." 

There are many who believe that this is just another case of men trying to 
keep women out of the public eye. "To be a successful Jalimousso [heredi¬ 
tary woman praise-singer] brings us lots of problems. People are jealous of 
us and they even try to put spells on us," says Ami Koita, Mali's most famous 
woman singer, who comes from Salif s home village, Joliba. "We especially 
suffer with men. I am an artist, my fans are women, but they're men too. 

"Most men are too possessive and egotistical to 
allow their women to be famous. My divorce from my 
first husband was a result of this." 

Most men are too possessive and egotistical to allow their women to be fa¬ 
mous. My divorce from my first husband was a result of this. But he regret¬ 
ted his decision, and now he's always hanging around the house trying to 
patch things up." 

A woman of dazzling charm in her early forties, every cassette she has 
released over the past ten years has been a massive local hit, and they have 
gone progressively more and more pop. Her album Tata Sira (recorded in 
Abidjan in 1988 and named after one of her patrons, a woman called Sira), 
based on traditional music but featuring electric guitar, synthesizer and 
drum machine, won her cult status. Anecdotes about the many gifts she 
has received are plentiful. The best known is the one about how a wealthy 
Malian businessman walked up to her during one of her concerts in Ba¬ 
mako, and presented her with a set of keys to a fully furnished house com¬ 
plete with sunken bathroom in a comfortable suburb of Bamako. "And no 
strings attached!" comments Ami wrily. 

Ami's fiery voice is perfectly matched by up-tempo rhythms and rippling 
lines on electric guitars; and though most of her songs are "songs of praise" 
(also the title of her latest release), full of standard Manding proverbs as 
well as genealogies of her patrons, she also sings about women's issues. 
One of the most delicate of these is the subject of infertility, which she deals 
with in her famous song "Simba". 'Women in Africa are under great pres¬ 
sure to have children, otherwise they may be discarded by their husbands," 
says Ami. "In "Simba" I sing about a village woman who had the gift of re¬ 
versing infertility. Women love to hearthis kind of song." 

One of the significant aspects of women as singers in West Africa is that 
they direct their songs specifically at women and women's issues, without 
necessarily being thought of as "feminist”. Hence, a whole spate of albums 
have recently been released with the title Moussolou —which in Manding 
(one of the most widespread languages of West Africa) means "women". 

This is the title of Oumou Sangare's first album, recorded in Abidjan five 
years ago when she was only 19; within a few months it had reputedly sold 
over 200,000copies in West Africa alone. Although her style is essentially 
traditional (from the south-west of Mali, a region called Wassoulou), her 
subject matter is not she sings about the right that women have to choose 
their own partners, and to act on feelings of passion. The song lyrics of her 
new album show her to be a powerful poet. The straightjacket of marriage 
is one of her main targets. In "Bi Furu" ("Modern Marriage"), she sings: "A 
woman's valueismeasuredbyhercapacity to work lamfrightenedoffac- 
ing marriage. Tellmewhattodo. Tell me, Ousmane. Who can I confide in?" 
(Ousmane is her husband and manager). 

Oumou feels that apart from striving to make beautiful music, she also 
has a specific mission. "Women in Africa have no voice; our men do all our 
talking. My role is to speak directly to women both through my songs and by 
setting an example, and show them that they can make their own deci¬ 
sions. The way is not easy and there will be suffering and struggle. But I'm 


proud to be involved in it" 

While most of these singers use modern instruments in a mainly tradi¬ 
tional idiom, some, like Oumou Dioubate and Djanka Diabate (both from 
Guinea), have moved almost completely away from the tradition, into full¬ 
blown hi-tech pop — unashamed music for the dance floor. Oumou and 
Djanka are both based in Paris, and have recorded with Salif Keita and 
Mory Kante as backup singers. The heavy disco beat, as well as horns, syn¬ 
thesizers and syndrums on Oumou Dioubate’s new album Lancey draw on 
a number of influences from reggae to zouk and soukous. But her lyrics 
hint at the fact that the way into the hard world of show business in Paris for 
a West African woman has not been easy. Probably the toughest obstacle 
has been that wall of disapproval from elder members of the West African 
community towards women who become fully fledged public performers.. 

"People of today speak ill of me, "sings Oumou, who looks more like an 
American starlet than a Guinean praise singer. "They say I am a liar, these 
hypocrites spread rumours about me going away. That I am up to no good, 
that I will never return home to my country." But back home in Guinea, 
women are dancing proudly to her music. 



Ami Koita Songs of Praise (Sterns STCD1039) 
Oumou Sangare Kb Sira (World Circuit036) 
Oumou Dioubate/.onceylSterns STCD 1046) 
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lydia lunch 


Tested by Hopey Glass 

Fronting tantrum-punk group Teenage Jesus And The Jerks during New 
York's No Wave era, Lunch set the standard for squalling anti-music (as 
recorded on the 1978 compilation No New York). More Jerks-output, with 
that of Lunch's subsequent groups 8-Eyed Spy and Beirut Slump, is col¬ 
lected on Hysteria (Widowspeak). Other groups — 13.13 (with Thurston 
Moore), Harry Crews and Free Kittens (both with Kim Gordon) — have fol¬ 
lowed, as have team-ups with Nick Cave, Foetus (aka Clint Ruin) and 
Rowland Howard. Her 1980 solo release Queen Of Siam sets a still 
unmatched standard for charred torch song, but the 1985 tape-only The 
Uncensored Lydia Lunch began a love-affair with confrontational Spoken 
Word which persists to this day. Other collaborators include Exene 
Cervenka, Henry Rollins, film-maker Richard Kern, novelist Hubert Selby Jr. 
and Wanda Coleman. A three CD compilation of her Spoken Word pieces, 
Crimes Against Nature, has just been released in the UK this month by 
Trident. A new book Incriminating Evidence (Last Gasp), is also available. 

J ukebox took place this month in an industrial warehouse against a back- 

cogently and decisively, though she was never out of her most characteris¬ 
tic mode — sardonic amusement 


ALLEN GINSBERG 
"Cleveland, The Flats", from The 
Lion For Real (Antilles) 

I have no idea who or what it is. But 
anything that bases itself round the 
illustrated word is certainly prefer¬ 
able to me to the next pop-scholck 
postpunk hardcore crap-rock. So 
I'd give it another listen definitely. 

unobtrusive, yet it illustrated the 
words. Although the words were 
fairly nonsensical. I preferred it 
when he started singing in a foreign 
language-I thought he should 
have mixed that up a little more, so 
that people didn't have to pretend 
they knew what he was going on 
about 

It's Allen Ginsberg, from the 60s, 
with people like Bill Frisell and Arto 
Lindsay dang the music much 
more recently. 

It's pretty damn good for Allen 
Ginsberg, who I’m not a fan of 
whatsoever. He wrote one good 
poem and he's been living off it 
ever since. But let him go. 


SNATCH 

Is it Ut? I thought it was amusing, 
but I wouldn't listen to it again. I 
thought the music was kind of flab¬ 
by, but ifs not really musical. I liked 
the sound of the voices, but it left 
me fairly cold, it didn't really do 
anything for me. 

It’s Snatch. Were they an influence? 
Absolutely not They didn’t influ¬ 
ence me, though I did like some of 
the things that Judy Nylon went on 
to do. 

I was trying to find my copy of Pal 
J udy. Ids one of my favourite 

Yeah, I think Judy Nylon cut a very 
sharp figure. I'm not that familiar 
with her material. I've seen her per¬ 
form a few times, and I thought she 
did some interesting things, but that 
to me, ifs a one-time only kind of 
recording. Like most records I’m 


"The Ballad Of Sexual 
Dependency" from Die 
Dreigroschenoper (Decca) 

Well, any kind of opera or operatic 

that if I had an erection it would 


totally useless as a sexual entity. 
Thafs what opera does to me even 
if ifs Germanic, dramatic. It always 

which is the beauty of it — yet also 
so terrifying. I always imagine opera 
singers as oral castrators. It kind of 

too much. I'm not fond of recalling 
those memories. Vibrato in a voice 


THESlflS 

"A Boring Life" from Lipstick 
Traces (Rough Trade) 

It was improved when the drills 
were still on. Absolutely dreadful. 
Ids The Slits'first ever recording. 
Was it released? 

As an official bootleg. 

Yeah, well, fucking around should 
be left to the rehearsal studio. Ifs a 
dreadful mess. It sounds like 
■Suffragette City" and ifs not an 
improvement on the original ver¬ 
sion. It just sounds like a bunch of 
spoiled children wailing around in 
the garage. I myself moved out of 
the garage about 15 years ago. 
Well, this was probably done 17 
years ago — so I'll allow it to exist, 
but not in my reality. The only thing 
I ever liked about The Slits was 
their mud suits. 


NWA 

“One Less Bitch" from 
Efil4zaggin (4th & Broadway) 

Dr Dre? NWA? First of all rap 
music is the only music I listen to at 

any other format No 'alternative' 
music does anything for me, ifs not 
hard enough, it doesn't deal with 

is misogynist, but ifs misanthropic, 
which is the beauty to me. Ifs the 
only form of music which hates the 
rest of the world as much as I do, 
and will at least verbally violate the 
entire rest of the planet. And 
they're right because they have 

because they've been raped for 
400 years in my country. That 
they're angry is no surprise to me. 
My favourite rap acts are Geto 
Boys, Scarface, 2-Pac, Insane 
Poetry, Lench Mob. I love NWA. I 
love Dr Dre's new album too, I'm 
glad he's got a massive new single. 
It doesn't bother me that they do 
songs like this — I find them not 











only humorous, but quite real, con¬ 
sidering their situation. If they’re 
expressing feelings that so many 
people feel in that situation they 
have every right to do it I think it's 
theonlymusicthafs politically cor¬ 
rect, thafs dealing with reality. Its 
the closest thing to Spoken Word. 
It’s the closest thing to my Spoken 
Word! I’m not into Ice-T, I’m totally 
into death-rap and that's it I don’t 
think they're exaggerating, and 
anyone that does hasn't lived in 
that situation. I’m just glad that 
there are bands like NWA,Geto 
Boys and Scarface to tell it like it 
really fuckin' is. Anyway, anyone 
that samples Barry White can’t be 


EARTHAHTT 

"IWantToBeEvil"fromTheBest 

OfEarthaKitt(RCA) 

Eartha Kttt. My sentiments exactly. 
Late night penthouse cocktail 
music, to be played immediately 
before you throw your lover out of 
the 34th storey of your condo. I 
love Eartha Kitt A sexual power¬ 
house. There's no one like that any 
more. They can't pull it off. I’m 
sorry, the MTV generation doesn’t 
know what real raunch or real evil 
is, and I don’t suppose they ever 
will. Come back Eartha! She still 
performs in New York, so... 

I don't think there were many peo¬ 
ple like that then. 

No. Or like Millie Jackson, another 
hero of mine I saw perform recent¬ 
ly. One thing I really miss in modern 
ch is probably why I'm 


knows how to be raunchy, they 
don't know how to be nasty, they 
don’t know how to be dirty. When 
we have only Madonna as a femi¬ 
nine icon of any kind of twisted 
feminine sexuality, well I'm afraid 
it's just too fucking lollipop for me. 


that he is so brooding and bitter. 

I’ve tried to entice him occasionally 
into doing Spoken Word, because I 
know that the lyrics, which one can 
only vaguely decipher on any of 
their records, are just beautiful. 
More power to him. I think he’s 
getting more bitter as he gets older, 
and that really impresses me. Oh, 
Mark E., keep going * 1 .1 love him. 
They don't understand sarcasm 
very well in America. 


saint in parts by many that tried to 
impersonate his unique style. Most 
of them unsuccessfully. Julian Cope 
comes to mind. I do have a fond¬ 
ness for Julian somewhere deep 
inside me. Though that has nothing 
to do with his music necessarily. Its 
down to the fact that if you pretend 
or think you’re insane long enough 
you eventually become insane, I 
guess, and thafs the beautiful 
aspect to probably Scott Walker 
and Julian Cope. It’s a little too 
schmaltz-flavoured for me, but that 
was nice. “Suicide Sunday" type 


"TheModerfromSongsAbout 
Fucking (Blast First) 

its a cover, first of all, of Ultravox 
or Kraftwerk or something. Who’s 
doing this version? Big Black? Well, 
I didn’t recognize Big Black there, 
but what I did like is the fact that It 
sounds as if there was more sound 
than what the tape can actually 
withstand. And thafs a 


Live AtThe Witch Trials(Step 

The Fall. Glorious slop. I’ve always 
had a soft spot for Mark E. Smith. 

I’ve never had many of their 
albums, I know they’ve done many, 
the music never really mattered, 
just the spunk of Mark E. Smith. It 
brings a smile to my lips, I know 


though. Why they ar 

You're not a Kraftwerk kin? 
Fuck no. Not then, and not nov 


The Texts Of Ishmael Reed 
(Pangaea) 

[She chuckles a lot during this.] 


Beautiful. Last Poets? Who is it? 
Ishmael Reed. I don't think he does 
many readings. It’s a collection of 
his work on Kip Hanrahan's label. 

He only does two readings on it — 
other people do the rest. 

It’s beautiful. He doesn't need any 
musical illustration. The sound of 
his voice is superb and the piece is 
so beautiful. I could easily I 
whole album of that and not at all 
get bored. It doesn’t need an illus¬ 
tration. I’ve not read that much of 
his writing or his poetry. I know a 
little bit about him. I've not heard 
any of his recordings, but as you 
said, maybe he hasn't made many. 
Beautiful. 

DEBBIE HARRY 

"Invocation To Papa Legba"f rom 
Like A Girl I Want You To Keep 
Coming (John Giorno Poetry 
Services) 

I love It. It sounds like industrial hi- 
life. I have no idea where ifs from. 
It's from New York One of those 
John Giomo records There's no 
reason anyone would guess who it 
is singing, it's so unlikely. It's Debbie 
Harry, singing an Invocation to Papa 
Legba. 

Beautiful. Yeah, the best thing she’s 
ever done. I saw her doing some¬ 
thing on late night TV, when she 
was singing with Nana Vasconcelos, 
a Brazilian tune, it was absolutely 
fantastic. But this is gorgeous. Ifs 
like happy trance-induction music. 


albums up to and including Billion 
Dollar Babies has been a great 
influence on me. So great Rowland 
Howard and I had to cover "Black 
Juju’ — but we didn’t do it justice. 
Who could? And now there’s an 
Alice Cooper cover-compilation on 
Triplex in the States. Absolutely 
fantastic song: especially Alice 
; body? He 


he’s so sexy! Especially for such an 
atrocious visage. Ifs so hot ifs so 
great He was the original death- 
rocker, got to give him that Too 
bad he recorded after Billion Dollar 
Babies, but I guess he has to drink 
and eat Maybe he doesn’t drink 
any more. No one in England 
touched Alice Cooper — even Alex 
Harvey in all his fucking perversion 
couldn't reach the glorious heights 
that Alice scaled. I love you Alice! I 
like any man who wears more 
make-up than me. No, thafs not 


along. Of course, ifs beautiful that 
you can’t understand any of the 
;. Debbie! Why did you just 


myopin- 


"OuEstLeRoi Perdu?" from Ami 
Not Your Girl? (Ensign) 

Is that Sinead? She should do 


completely capable of doing any 
variety of beautiful abstract music, 
but she never does unless some¬ 
one comes along and drags her by 
the hair, and I wish they would 
more often, because it sounds so 

She should do a whole album like 


AUCECOOPER 

"Is It My Body?" from The Beast 
Of Alice Cooper (Warner Bros) 

[Straightaway] Ooh, yeah. What, 
your scratchy old Alice Cooper 


records. She doesn't have that 
many. As an entity I think she’s fan¬ 
tastic, and all the bullshit she’s 
gone through because she’s an 
honest, unusual female Is an utter 
crock of shit That she got booed 
off-stage in Madison Square 
Gardens and none of those mid¬ 
dle-aged asshole alcoholic men 
came to her defence is an 
absolutely pathetic outrage — I 
mean Instead of ripping the Pope's 
picture in half she should have shot 
him in the left temple. Then she'd 
really be part of the Conspiracy Of 
Women. Stick to Spoken Word, 
sweety! Give up the 













* f only Warhol had said, In the future, everybody will marry somebody 
famous for 15 minutes', it would have loaned a certain Pop Art cred to 
what has generally been regarded as one of the lowest forms of music 
biz protoplasmic life. The Rock Wife (or girlfriend) lies somewhere be¬ 
tween the A&R man and the garden variety groupie; loathed by the libidi¬ 
nous female fans of the band, and quite often the other members of the 
band, she has Access to All Areas but credibility in none. From the proto¬ 
types — Yoko (she split up the Beatles) Ono and Linda (whaf s a dog with 
Wings?) McCartney—to the latter day Satanas—Nancy (got Sid hooked 
on junk) Spungeon and Courtney (Spungeon-fixated) Love — they are 
usually reviled for all the wrong reasons. 

Weirdly, they are accused of trying to cop glamour-by-association in an 
increasingly glamour/ess pop world. Decadence and depravity make for 
good lyrics and readable interview copy, but as a lifestyle, it's not all it’s 
cracked up to be. 

Even if the pop star is into clean living, he is more often than not doing 
something to excess, be it working or working out Presumably it is that very 
same excess that is a big part of the attraction in the beginning, but all that 
iarger-than-lifeness starts to wear thin when the girlfriend faces the every 
day banality of life on the road. For the girlfriend of the Man With A Thou¬ 
sand Demos, this means the Almost Signed-life in the small backstage en¬ 
closure of the a ill And Toilet. Unlike the wife styles of the rich and famous, 


By contrast, the old school girlfriend will try out several degrees of "You 
were shit" until she finds the one least ego deflating for her man. She refus¬ 
es to discuss band politics, more for reasons of boredom than diplomacy. 
Her enthusiasm for the band and her hopes for their success are matched 
by an internal voice of reason, pleading "Don’t give up the day job!" in the 
nicest possible way. When her laid-back approach is mistaken for lack of 
interest she just doesn't care. Cos she’s so laid back She may have one re¬ 
curring image of a broken dream, which reminds her that things are not al¬ 
ways as they seem. Here's mine: I knew a girl who stepped out with Jerry 
Nolan, now dead, one-time drummer for the New York Dolls, and a bunch 
of bands he formed for one-off gigs to pay his rent. She was very pretty, 
with multi-coloured hair and outfits to match. They used to get all dressed 
up just to go to the methadone clinic. 1 figured that maybe he took junk to 
calm down after all that exciting rock'n'roll, and she took it to keep him 
company. It was that small-time fame, and Nolan's inability to cope with it, 
that haunted me and made me start thinking crazily, like a suburban parent 
in a “Just Say No’ propaganda movie: guys in bands take drugs. What the 
idea lacks in logic it makes up for in visual impact, real or imagined. I'm not 
worried about my boyfriends’s ability to deal with fame, should it come his 
way. But like any old school girl I think time on the road equals time away 
from me equals no fun. And that’s even worse than being all dressed up 
with nowhere to go but the methadone clinic. 


insignificant 


girlfriends of guys in up and coming bands are often roped into flyposting, 
doing mailshots — even humping gear. Not only do they do these things 
without complaining, but some of them actually enjoy it I think this is an ap¬ 
palling state of affairs, for it is drudgery disguised as loyalty, shitwork dis¬ 
guised as good sportsmanship, hangeronism disguised as usefulness, it 
perpetuates the stereotype of the girlfriend as an appendage, al beit a use¬ 
ful one. In extreme cases, it becomes the only measure of their self-worth. 

Like the bands themselves, their girlfriends will argue that they just can’t 
be categorised. This is not true. There is the old school of band-member’s 
girlfriend who lifts nothing heavier than her lipstick, and there is the new 
school — a jackass of all trades and a master of none. I can write with con¬ 
siderable authority about the first group, for 1 am a card-carrying member. 
The second group I have observed from a Margaret Mead-type perspec¬ 
tive; they are young, eager to please, and terrified of losing their man to a 
girl with brighter henna and tighter spandex. 

This is the sort of woman who probably started going to gigs fanatically in 
her mid teens and mistook the gaggle of glam girlfriends dancing down the 
front for folks feigning boredom (as opposed to actually experiencing it). 
How nice it would be to chainsmoke, to mouth the words to love songs in¬ 
spired by me, and to be part of the entourage, she thinks. How fabulous to 
be Patti Scialfa to his Bruce Springsteen, when he realises 1 can sing a bit, 
and all the other women will envy me, but in an affectionate sort of way, 
once they realize I am the bedrock of stability in his hectic life. Limpet-like, 
she is there at rehearsals, soundchecks and in the studio, ignoring those 
pangs of ennui, irritating the sound engineer, and blowing kisses to a man 
who's been playing the same riff for 45 minutes and getting it badly wrong, 
probably on account of her presence. Atwomen she thinks more attractive 
than her, she will shoot meaningful sideways glances that say “We have a 
great sex life, so don’t even think about it.’ When the boys come off stage, 
she tells them whata brilliant gig it was, even if it was the very worst set they 
ever played. 




Michele Kirsch 
exposes the 
glamourless 
world of rock's 
wives and 
girlfriends. 
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monsieur, and do your homework! 
Like every other rock critic (and 
many tedious normal persons), 

Gray thinks Hot Rats is Zappa's best 
album — but why then do the fans 
continually rave on about One Size 
Fits AIR It begs the question of why 
Gray’s decided to write about 
Zappa — rather than, say, Sting. 

Scholarship and source 
acknowledgement is haphazard 
(Andre Lewis, not Andrew; Shuggie 
Otis not Shuggy; Hunchentoot not 
Hutchenfoot, Ned the Mumbler not 
Med the Mungler) - though there 
is a good discography courtesy 
Fred Tomsett of the T'Mershi 
Duween fanzine. Mother! The Frank 
Zappa Story is better than the 


scissors-and-paste job Miles did on 
Zappa with In His Own Words 



Kudos to The Wire for being the 
book’s only source of recent critical 
opinion (quoted passim in the 85- 


BEN WATSON 


Ben Watson's explosive critical 
biography of the Zapmeister will be 
published by Quartet in the autumn. 
He has heard of Deleuze and 
Guattah. 
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the foremost African American 
academics in the US today, moving 
from the emergence of Black 
Studies in the late 60s, when black 



Live Crew obscenity trial in 1991 
and the Central Park rape case in 
1989 lead to the phenomenon of 
“expert witnessing". Black Studies 
academics were called upon to 
defend rap against charges of 
obscenity, to explain the aesthetics 

hostile audience. These opinions 
then circulated in the public arena, 


Baker’s argument is that his 
fellow academics have played 

claiming an authority they don't 
have, to defend rap in ways that 
don’t help (subsuming its 
complexities behind the worst case 
examples). He thinks that 2 Live 
Crew should have been banned — 
he also claims that rap puts Black 
Studies into crisis. Black Studies is a 
project without limits, committed to 
rethinking established (Western) 


rap is the music which upsets the 
borders of Private and Public, Civil 
and Barbaric, Noise and 
Information (think of the aural 


Rap is non-authoritative and 
postmodern, he claims, while disco 
is linear and passive, concluding 

culture and a reassertion of black 
manhood rights was a natural 
thing". Reading like a justification 


entirely ignores rap's disco-parodic 
roots - the route of Chic’s "Good 
Times’’to “Rapper’s Delight” to 
Queen's “Another One Bites The 
Dust” to HipHop’s founding epic 


evil of the Rodney King beating. 
There's an elusive, inclusive quality 
to the identity of black popular 


much as the colleagues he 

Black Popular Culture, a collection 
of 30 papers delivered at the New 
York conference of the same name 


this problem. Contribtuors included 
Baker, Gilroy, Stuart Hall, Greg 
Tate, Isaac Julien, Cornel West, 
Henry Louis Gates and Angela 
Davis. The immediate context for 
the conference was the Anita Hill- 
Clarence Thomas hearings (Hill 
challenged Thomas's election to 
the Supreme Court, alleging sexual 


always exacerbated the fragile 
“spatial imaginary" of US life — rap 
brings this to the fore. 

nonetheless fails badly. His history 
of rap is drearily conventional, 
praising it for its "hybridity" and 
“simultaneity" (words which won't 


In the 60s both the Civil Rights 
and the Black Power struggles had 
forged a black unity across 

" in the face of 
white apartheid supremacy. By the 
mid-70s the battle lines had 
shifted — the Reagan years in 
particular proving that white-on- 
black violence no longer 
guaranteed black community 
solidarity. The Hill-Thomas case 


i Black Community as a 
harmonious family of brotherhood 
and sisterhood. After that, what's 


;ra of individualism and ethical 
cepticism? 

As the most popular Black 
PopCult form of the moment, 


of security and (male-centred) 


leadership. The assembled critics 
rightly point to the sacrificial 
economy such militancy entails — 
certainty generated at the expense 
of women and gays, black folks its 
cool for (other) black folks to 

by the pioneering work (known as 
Cultural Studies) of UK academics 
Hall and Gilroy and also by black 
feminism's critical commentaries 
on macho nationalism, the majority 
of speakers come out in favour of 
an inclusive and pluralistic 


asks writer bell hooks, with what 



that the back urba 
enjoy and that we’re trashing? 
Unfortunately, few genuine PopCult 
producers are present on the 
panels or in the audience to follow 
this up. The problem is critiquing 
Black PopCult while retaining its 
promise, when this promise is 
defined (the standard Cultural 
Studies assumption) in terms of 
possibilities of resistance. 

Nationalist PopCult expression has 
the most fun, the best tunes. 
Cultural Studies might be listening 
‘; listening back to 


Some of the me 
papers are enthused by the shapes 
an Unblack Unpop Unculture 
(implied in the title) might take. For 
instance, Arthur Jafa, the brilliant 
cinematographer (Julie Dash's 
Daughters Of The Dust, Black 
Audio’s Seven Songs For Malcolm 
X, Spike Lee's new Crooklyn), 

King's life in the style of Oshima’s 
In The Realm Of The Senses, or, 
later, wonders, “what kind of 
version of Little Richard's life 
Andrei Tarkovsky would do." 

Nobody, this volume insists, can 
r of the key to 


Black Culture. Whatever the title, 
what’s really outlined here (in 373 
pages, including an 













Conspiracy theories have become 
to the 90s what strikes were to the 
70s; an all-pervasive social 
phenomenon drifting in and out of 


mostly been confined to politics, 
but now the music world has one 
he right, spicy 


and the harsh exotic setting of 
Kingston, JA. Stepping Razor-RedX 
chronicles the life and death of 
Peter Tosh, with the added veracity 

conWMooln 1990the"Red X" 
tapes were discovered: a series of 


convicted and he claims he was 

Drawing on the recollections of 
friends who were with Tosh when 
the murder took place, this 



make you think, yes, something 
dodgy did go off that night They 

sanctioned hit because the 


authorities were uneasy about 
Tosh’s plans to set up a radio 
station, Rasta Reggae Radio, that 
would advocate and advertise 
Rastafarianism, to the more prosaic 
assumption that he was killed by 
someone who'd taken the rap for 


This month, David Eimer 
views a new film on the 
life and death of reggae 
giant Peter Tosh, and 
chills out in 3D to the 
audio-visual ambience 
of Future Shock. 



him on a weapons charge and 

Where the film does score is in 
the way it uses these two main 
theories to reveal the essential 
schtophrenia of Tosh. One side of 
him proposed a rapidly maturing, 
coherent and heavily political 
philosophy that had its roots in the 
teaching of Haile Selassie, and 
which he expressed as a 

spokesman for the ghettos. The 
other presented the persona of a 
wannabe gangster with an edgy, 
street charisma that 
complemented Marley’s more 

reflea the reality of Tosh's middle- 
class upbringing). 

Campbell explores these two 
sides of the man by using the "Red 
X" tapes as an adjuna to the 
footage of Tosh in concert and, 

intervening and expounding on his 
beliefs. What emerges is more 
interesting than the ultimately 
fruitless discussion on who killed 
him and why, although Campbell 
can’t resist the obligatory montage 
of aged rastas blowing weed while 
in the background Tosh’s most 
famous tune, "Legalise If, bubbles 



most contemporary ragga tracks. 



Future Shock is the latest chill-out 
video to hit an already crowded 
market and like most examples of 
the genre it manages to make 
room for at least one track by the 
Aphex Twin and one from ambient 
dubmasters The Orb. The spin on 
this comes from its use of 3D and 
the video comes complete with a 
(very retro) pair of 3D glasses. 

Coordinated by Smike Frost, 
Future Shock has moved away from 
the total computer graphics 

productions and instead mixes in 
live film which ranges from stock 
library footage to sequences 
specifically shot for the video. 

When this segues with the 3D, the 
effect is like a kaleidoscope as the 
image multiplies, mutates and 
distorts before disappearing into 
the inevitable fractal zoom. When 
you add in the LSD-colourization it 
all gets a bit much, as an array of 
floating starfish shapes, and the 
odd polygon, backflip towards you. 
Frost and his collaborators have 
manipulated the real-time film into 

time up to four different images are 
in front of you. 

For all this though the video is 
curiously muted, with the visuals 
and music only coalescing on the 
odd track: notably Atti Attack’s 'In 
The Path Of The Whale’and 
Soufie's spacy "Banco De Gaia’ 
Brian Eno’s contribution, the 
baldly-titled 'Fractal Zoom', is a 
disappointment with or without the 
3D specs Worth checking if you're 
in need of post-dub therapy but 
epileptics should watch out □ 

Stepping Razor-Red X goes on 
nationwide cinema release this 
month. Future Shock is out now on 
Prism Leisure Video. 






competitions 


Gavin Bryars 



CD 

competition 

This new Point recording of the UK 
composer's 1975 composition 
uses string quartet, full orchestra 
and the voice of Tom Waits. 
“Beautifully and soberly 
orchestrated” was our verdict on 
the CD in last month's Soundcheck. 
We've got ten to give away. To win 
one, tell us the name of the 
seminal 60s improv group that 
featured Bryars, Derek Bailey and 
Tony Oxley. 


LipstickTraces 



CD 

competition 

Gang Of Four, Marie Osmond, The 
Clash, Tristan Tzara, The Orioles, 
Peter Blegvad and The Slits are 
just some of the names included 
on this amazing new Rough Trade 

to Greil Marcus’s epic punk 

have 12 copies up for grabs. To 
get one, gives us the titles of all 
Marcus’s other books (clue: there's 
three of them). 


Blue Note 



CD/T-shirt 

competition 

EMI’s series of themed compilation 
albums from the vaults of the 
legendary Blue Note label 
continues this month with four new 
titles: Blue Break Beats Vol 2; Blue 
Eyes-, Cordon Blue, and Blue Moon. 
We have five sets of all four CDs, 
plus ten Blue Break Beats T-shirts 
and badges to give away. To get 
your hands on some of this great 

label’s two founders. 


Send your entries on a postcard 
(marked with the relevant 
competition, eg,'Bryars', 
‘Lipstick’, 'Blue Note’) to August 
Competitions, The Wire, 45-46 
Poland Street, London W1V3DF, 
to reach us by Wednesday 1 


Congratulations to the winners of our May and Jur 


Dm May, Greg Osby CDs go to RD Thomas, Brighton; Jane Philips, London; Wai, London; John Gallwey, 


Niemz, Nottingham. London Jazz Festival tickets went to Michele Potter, Leicester; DP Sumner, Brighton; Jon Parry, Cardiff; Tom Hawkins, London. From June, Catfish Club 
merchandise goes to K Hudson, Leeds; S Thompson, Humberside. Al Di Meola CDs go to David Crighton, Kidderminster; Marion Reichart, London; John Townsend, Middlesex; 
Michael Daws, London; Rowland Scobbie, Perth. JVC/Capital Jazz Festival tickets went to Simon Miller, London; Kevin J Letts, Hampshire; Jayne Lee, London; A Young, London. 
If you haven't received your prizes yet, be patient' They'll be on their way to you pronto! Winners of our July competitions will be announced in the September issue. 
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This month's winners: 

The Beach Boys, 

Charles Gayle, Alex 
Schlippenbach, Jonathan 
Harvey and Scorn 

InSoundcheck: 

Sun Ra, Slowdive, Purcell, 
U2,Chadbourne,Don 
Byron, Mica Paris, Derek 
Bailey, Lipstick Traces 

In Brief: 

Chris Blackford uncovers 
current improvisation, Will 
Montgomery inputs the 
newjazz 

In Outline: 

Nick Kimberley gets 
tied up in string quartets, 
KodwoEshun plugs 
intonewTechno 










































one of the Beach Boys saying, "see, 
they do that on the machines. All 
we have to worry about is the 
blend’ 

Excepting their own lack of 
interpersonal harmony, the blend 
was the last thing the BBs needed 
to worry about. Skip forward to the 
demo of 'Their Hearts Were Full Of 
Spring’ and you hear the other 
great asset of the band voices 


bunch of bad vibration dorks 



You know the old saw: if it was 
unreleased then it wasn't good 
enough in the first place. But then 
listen to exquisite pearls such as 
the harpsichord version of 
■Wonderful’, the 'jazz” version of 
"Cool Cool Water", the marimba 
version of 'Wind Chimes’ (very 
pre-Steve Reich) or the pots’n’pans 
version of "Vegetables’ The verb 
•to surf has acquired multiple 


Pardon the 
saxophonist Charles Gayle is the 
kind of exemplary player who 
effortlessly pulls volunteers for his 


he suggested that, if a b 
standing after his performance, 
he's somehow failed. "When I play 
wanna go through the wall,' he ha: 
said. Touchlri On Trane continues 
the demolition work that clears the 
space for the music to breathe 
freely. What it owes to Coltrane, 
outside the driving presence of 
drummer Rashied Ali, is neither 
here nor there. What is important Is 
the trio's insatiable appetite for the 
unending destruction and 
reconstitution of the jazz pulse. 

Gayle, Ali and bassist William 
Parker intuit each other's moves 
with astounding accuracy. The 
evolving 66 minute composition in 
five parts scarcely draws breath. 
From the beautiful bowed bass 
passage highlighting its second 
phase, to the time outs the pi;. 
call on each other in the late 
phases of the fourth part, they 

speed short of machine-driven 
Techno. Recorded in Berlin, home 
of Elnsturzende Neubauten, Gayle 
and co are also Inspired to invoke 
the spirit of Walter Benjamin: THE 
DESTRUCTIVE CHARACTER IS 


Jonathan Harvey 

Cello Concerto/Music for Solo Cello 

ETCETERA KIC1148 CD 

This music is so other-worldly, so 
removed from any reference to 

that the only foothold I can find is 
to compare its appearance with the 
effect I imagine Bach's crucial cello 
suites must have had in their day. 
Bach's six pieces fused fresh 
harmonic and modular explorations 

expressivity of a solo instrument 


vigorously to Harvey's demands to 
play with two bows, substitute 

bowing. Curve With Plateaux 
operates by developing melodic 

cells; deep sighs on. 

strings sprout audibly upwards in an 
ellipse with vertigo-inducing dog¬ 
's harmonics at its zenith. The 



wonderful gambolling dolphin 

crashing cymbal nd 
Schlippenbach's piano. A lengthy 
coda completing an extraordinary 
month's activity, Physics will finish 


ice that Harvey 
kes audible. It manages to be a 
ed meditation whose piercing 
ghts propel it further along its 












journey without a single backward 
glance at previous themes or 
motives. Endlessly inventive, 
Harvey's radiant world guarantees 
more mind-expansion and pumped 
adrenalin than any contemporary 

nationality has nothing to do with it 

ROB YOUNG 



Colossus 

EARACHE NOSH 91 CD 


Scorn's first album Vae Solis was 
titled after the apocryphal name 
given to the sound you would hear 
the split second before the 
apocalypse. On Colossus, many of 
the song titles — "Endless", 
“Nothing, Hunger" — seem to 
evoke more the myth of Sisyphus 



recalling the man rolling a rock up 
a hill, only to have it roll down 
again, over and over for eternity. 


in a burning bright desert, drooping 
with fatigue and sunstroke. 

Such imagery would have suited 
Scorn duo Mick Harris’s and Nick 
Bullen's former group Napalm 


like Loop, back in the days when all 
tales of horror and alienation had 
inevitably to be accompanied by 
deafening, distorted noise. But 
musically, Harris and Bullen now 

production techniques, wreathing 
elements of Eno ambience, dub 
reggae and HipHop rhythms into a 
fine filigree of digatalized samples 


say Colossus can rank as a genuine 
ambient chill-out album. Scorn's 
forays into soundscape territory 
have an almost furtive, fearful air, 

with the scare potential inherent in 
all truly great ambient music than 
its supposed mellowness. For that 
alone this undanceable, 




Plastex: through Revolver/APT 
Incus: 14 Downs Road, London E5 

Touch: 10 Oswald Road, London 


Isoundcheck 

Babes In Toyland 

Painkillers 



Superstupid 

SUBPOP SP79/420 CD/LP 

Destroy Me, Lover 

TRANCE SYNDICATE LPTR17 CD] 


The Babes are consistently gutsy 
live and in the past they somehow 
managed to actually translate their 
visceral energy to re 


edge. They still sound loud and 
enraged but their power is dulled 
by the monotony and repetition of 


Johann Sebastian Bach 

Brandenburg Concertos 3,5,6 

Having composed them over a 
period of years, Bach wrote out a 
fair copy of these six works, dating 
it 24 March 1721 and dedicating 
the whole to Christian Ludwig, 
Markgraf of Brandenburg. The 
passage of time and this music's 
sheer vitality diminish awareness of 
how much experimentation went 
l point being his 
rasic 18th century 


ed up by their 
following but should be passed 
over by everyone else, who'd be 
better off checking out their 
original output These sessions have 
Curve languishing without a slick 
production, making them sound as 
if they're spearheading a goth- 

Following hotfoot on " 


the long run than the advances in 
colouristic diversification, although 


launch into what sounds like The 
Undertones' "Teenage Kicks' they 
hare off in the opposite direction, 
ending up in a feverish Cramps 
frenzy. What do you expect from a 
band with titles like 'Unde Wiggly’? 
And there’s no let-up: 13 three- 
minute slabs of fun. Supersnazz 


Another treat comes from The 
Pain Teens, by far the best release 
here. They are The Shangri Las on 
acid, bubblegum with a dark 


extending different aspects of the 

works that they represent peaks of 
baroque concerto technique, Bach 

e. Thus No 4 is at 


a solo group 
of violin and two recorders. 

bring off paradoxical reconciliations 
between earthily driving vigour and 
precisely nuanced refinement It is 
hence surprising that the 
conductor, Nikolaus Harnoncourt, 











by. In Concerto No 
the viollno piccolo, which has < 
important voice in the polyphony, 




For some questionable reason, 
this type of playing has become 
known as "plink plonk" or variations 
thereof. Out of interest, why should 
this clownish, ultimately demeaning 
description apply to the music of 


for the so-called AMM school of 


although its suggestions of a lack of 
turbulence is limiting. In fact 
Playing has its laminated moments, 
alongside the pishing and 
squarking. There are plinks but no 
plonkers If this music still seems 
impenetrable, then try the third 
track ■Reflectors". Towards the end, 
both players seem to be searching. 
Stevens plays a snare roll, as if to 
say, "Enough of that", then, 


retreading the old roads that Sandy 
Denny used to walk down before 
she tripped on the top step. If s the 
kind of writing that uses vague, 
obscuring language such as "now 
that you've gone/You have left me 
life's legacy ("Darling Companion") 
or "See your face out in the 
wave/Bow my head to insane 
arcumstancer (■Follow"). The likes 
of Mark Eitzel and Mark Kozelec 
have shown in recent years that 
you have to swoop beyond these 
abstractions and pick at the meat of 
life if you want the world to take an 
interest in your personal 
ament Unfortunate 
musical idiom Heidi chooses is 
redolent of the balanced, tidy 
arrangements favoured by Joe 
Boyd's Witchseason productions; 
yep, we're talking Fotheringay at 
times here. Its easy to spite a 
record so earnestly meant and 

doubting her growing talent for 
arranging, which involves Pete 
Astor (Weather Prophets), Terry 
Bickers and Laurence O'Keefe 
(Levitation), and a Kitchen Of 
Distinction providing "guitar 


Jewish folk music? Go figure, as 
Mickey Katz might have said. 

Set cultural considerations aside, 


some common ground with jazz in 
Its fascination with extremes of 
improvisation, and with altering and 
extending the accepted sonic range 


the principle lead in the tradition). 
Mickey Katz, in Byron's 

s the supreme 


Cabaret Voltaire 

International Language 

PLASTEX EXtCD 04 CD 

Digital Lifeforms 

TOUCH 10:21 CD 


daily along the electronic frontier. 
Cross the Great Divide and you're 
lost in uncharted territories of 














of their cellphones, they're on the 
way to achieving maximum 
mobility, surfing cyberwaves ahead 
of the law, phone and radio 
scanners in hand to monitor the 
progress of their pursuers. 

The Information War ovi 
access is hotting up. Cabaret 


still amounts to voyeurism. Now 
whenever you pick up the phone, 
press the scramble button. Who 
knows who's out there listening? 
What price freedom of the 
electronic frontiers if you have to 
watch what you're saying? 


Terror Has Some Strange Kinfolk 


Potentially the most explosive of 
the three releases, the Scanner 

a fog of voices and ether feedback 

cocaine deals. Ostensibly a 
phonephreaker's wet dreamdisc, it 


d", be it by the 
secret services or lone prankster 

frequencies for salacious titbits, it 


Ml, thereby bringing to 
an end a mostly unproductive 
relationship with the majors. Body 
And Soul, Percussion Force, Colours, 
last year's ambient Plasticity and 


German terror invocations, 
rumours of meltdown etc, sounded 
so comfortingly familiar. Marimboid 
Techno loops, burbling womb 


ts. Feel-Good 
Techno? Surely the strangest 
possible twist in Techno's ever- 
changing attack on the senses. 
Richard H Kirk's solo project 


developed — serves up similar 
psychic mood enhancers, but in 
rarified form, so the sense of threat 
is placed at a few removes. Ideal 


Chadbourne completist (I don't 
know what your name is, but I 
know you’re out there Ilfs David 
llic, isn't it? — EdD, reach for your 
wallet. The undisputed master of 
free hillbilly improvised protest 
metal is back The extended duet 
with Johns (of & the H-Bombs 
fame) begins in promising style 
with "Achey Rakey Heart'. 

Eugene's emotional tribute to the 
genius of Billy Ray Cyrus. The 
tribute culminates in a particularly 
grisly operation — "Please don't 
take my heart". In Chadbourne's 
blood-stained hands, trash, folk 
and avant-garde traditions are 
scalpels and sponges with which to 

surgery upon conservative 
hegemony. Only a churl would 
resist the chance to get inside this 
man’s mind for an hour or so, but if 
you stay there for too long, people 

Chadbourne's helium-voiced 
satirical rambling and endless 
guitar, dobra and banjo twiddling 
are alarmingly easy to get used to 
though. With Johns, the bar band 


Eugene's capacity for deranged 

'Let'Em Drink While They're 
Young” is this man's rallying cry, 
and anyone who can own up to a 


blasts of undiluted Chadbourne 
from Zurich label Intakt- 
alongside various works of Tim 
Buckley, Nick Drake and Floyd 


Ceauscescu’(sung to the 

.illo Dolly*). 

though. 'This is North Carolina state 
senator Jesse Helms. Ifs my 
pleasure now to play this melody 
by one of the true giants of 
Bluegrass music, Mr John 
Coltrane.'If these words-the 
only ones on the whole disc- 
strike a chill into your heart, the 70 
minutes of vicious fret-mangling 
which follow are probably not for 
you. Thelonious Monk, Sonny 
Rollins, Duke Ellington and Charles 
Mingus also get the Chadbourne 
treatment, and all emerge 
unscathed but chortling. There’s 

Eugene’s actual playing - it just is. 
This man's banjo kills purists. 


Electric Music 

Esperanto 

SPV 084-923832 CD 

Electric Music is the project of 
Kraftwerk absconder Karl Bartos 
and longtime Kraftwerk 
collaborator Emil Schult Atone 
point Bartos's percussion twin 
Wolfgang Flur was also involved, 


Kraftwerk should not be 
underestimated. That said, 
Esperanto sucks. Everything about 


endorsement of the time, care and 
self-criticism of the Kraftwerk 

released any new material in seven 
years, but Hutter and Schneider 


at his neighbour's wall is obviously 
to be trusted. 'Land Of Used To 
Be', an entirely sincere populist 
lament worthy of his idol Phil Ochs, 


information technology and global 
communications are crushingly 
obvious where Kraftwerk would be 
elegant and transparent The 


involvement of OMD's Andy 
McCluskey is a giveaway. Esperanto 

98th rate synth-group in 
Kraftwerk's thrall. For sure, the 
slaloming soundbites —of 

jingles of computer innards and so 
on — and careening beats conjure 
images of communications frenzy. 
And they do venture one step 
further than Kraftwerk's elegant 
ambivalence into leadfooted 
satirical censure. But in the process 
they lose their footing and tumble 
headlong with the flow. 

Once able technicians 
participating in the 20th century's 

musical energy source, Electric 
Music are aimless termites working 
up sweat and buzz for want of 
anything better to do. 

BIBAKOPF 


Funkdoobiest 

Which Doobie U B? 


If the Jungle Brothers' recentl 
Beez Wit The Remedy album 
signalled a return to HipHop's Old 
School, then the debut offering 
from Funkdoobiest confirms that 
nostalgia for the days when the 
music hadn't mutated into a lazy 
hybrid of jazzy grooves and flaky 
social commentary. Emerging out 
of that blunted West Coast family 
the Soul Assassins, and utilising the 
production skills of DJ's Muggs and 
Lethal, of Cypress Hill and House 
Of Pain fame, Funkdoobiest 
present a barrage of bass-heavy 
funk that dips and slides but never 


Complemented by the 
remorseless, often shouted rhymes 
of frontman Sondoobie, and 



no set reports from the ghettos, 
just upfront party vibes that 
combine to offer up a hymn of 
praise to the great God of funk 
George Clinton. 

Occasionally ifs too relentless for 
its own good, but when 
Sondoobie’s stand-out rhyming 
clicks with the beats on tracks like 
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Michael Gibbs 

Hardboiled 


If you never caught director John 
Woo's The Killer at your local Ionic, 
Rex or Roxy, then treat yoursellf to 
a VHS viewing. About 300 bad 
guys get slaughtered in the 
climactic scene and hero Chow 
Yun Fat refuses to play dead so 
many times that you can admire 
beautiful views of Hong Kong 
harbour through his bullet holes. 

So who is the perfect composing 
choice to score for this Chinese 
master of ballistics'n'bloodshed 
now that Hollywood has coaxed 
him out of genre heaven into 
"action picture” hell with Jean- 
Claude Van Damme and the 
forthcoming Hard Target? 

Ministry? Da Lench Mob? Cutty 
Ranks? No folks, it’s Michael Gibbs. 
Gibbs is not a complete stranger to 
action flicks. He once wrote horn 
parts for Superfy TNT. How does he 
cope with Hardboiled, Woo's latest, 
described in Asian Trash Cinema as 
"the best HK action/gunplay film 
ever”? Lets face it jazz and film- 

kungfu and folk rock 

To spread a bit of advance 
fairness, Hong Kong is a bit of a 
70s fusion-type city and the cop 
hero of Hardboiled, Chow Yun Fat 
once again, plays off-duty clarinet 
with a jazz combo (wonder if also 
he takes nude photos of his step¬ 
daughter?). 

Fairness out of the way, Gibbs is 
untouched by the complexities of 
retro. To call this score dated would 
be akin to describing Bruce Lee as 
■not very well”. 

What do we get? That hateful 

saxophone, squealing its 
tapewormish scrawl over quasi- 
Balinese ostinatos, Latin 
percussion, scraped tarn tarns, 
crashing tom toms, Moog type 
steam-coming-out-of-the-ears 
electornics and pitch-bent slabs of 
analogue chording Oh orchestral 
fusion, get out of my life. 

Having said thal some cues 
(mostly the here-comes-someone- 


interminable. One can only assume 
that Hardboiled must feature the 
mother of all gun battles. 


tusdous Jackson 

In Search Of Manny 

BIG CM IBB 46X CD/nC/LP 

What or who is Manny? 'Manny is 
the spirit of a time long gone, when 


Julian Joseph 

EASTWEST 4509930242 CD/MC 

Julian Jospeh’s second album, like 

demonstrates his prodigious talents 
as a composer and soloisL With the 
muscular support of Wayne 
Batchelor, Charnett Moffatt, Mark 
Mondesir, Jean Toussaint and Pete 
King, the album reaffirms Joseph's 
position as probably the finest jazz 
pianist the UK has produced since 
John Taylor emerged in the mid- 
60s. 

But as yet, the 26 year-old has 



Jackson? They are four women 
from New York who got their name 
by deliberately misspelling a 
basketball player and have now 
made a brilliant mini-LP. The 
Beastie Boys, those well-known 
patrons of female endeavour, 
come top of their list of thank yous. 

D's Grand Royale label, and 
drummer Kate, it says here, was 
once a Beastie Boy herself. 
Luscious Jackson share the 
gleesome threesome’s ability to 
make high art out of egotism via 

they add to a pop sensibility that 
the Beasties' rightly admired recent 
releases have rather lost This is 
less a pure HipHop record than 
Check Your Head was — the "real" 
instruments seem to have taken 
over —but it is chock full of HipHop 

Luscious Jackson don't go for the 
sledgehammer fly-girls' revenge of 
the Yeastie Girls'‘You Suck”, 
preferring to twist the knife in the 
open wound of rap braggadocio — 
‘tTy underarm hair is a nice little 
length ”, They walk the narrow and 
perilous line between ferocity C No 

my wealth is in my brail') and 
kittenism, without ever seeming to 
lose their balance. 'Daughters Of 
The Kaos' is an anthem for every 
flamenco HipHop gangsteress and 
■Life Of Leisure” storms the temple 
of slackerdom with a mighty 



76 minutes and, as he did on his 
debut the pianist elects to add 
vocals — this time his own. Even 
though his silky tenor adds a sub- 
Harry Connick Jr. feel to the 
proceedings, the two vocal tracks 
sit uncomfortably with the rest of 
the album, dissipating its mood. 

Simplification would also aid 
Joseph’s compositions. While some 
have a pleasing soul-jazz groove, 
and the ballads are given sufficient 
space to resonate, too often the 
melodic pulse is smothered and 
ruptured by arrhythmic breaks, 
tricky time tempos and tumbling 
labyrinthine counterpoint As a 
result the music becomes almost 
to dense, too complex. In the end, 
Reality is something of a puzzle: it’s 
easy to hear the musicianship, 
harder to enjoy the music. 

PHILIP WATSON 


MCLyte 

Ain't No Other 

FIRST PRIORITY T567922302 CD/MOLP 

YoYo 

You Better Ask Somebody 

EAST WEST 7S6792252 CD/MOLP 

The Pharcyde 

Bizarre Ride II 

EAST WEST 7567922222 CD/MC/LP 

Various Artists 

Jimmy Jay Presente Les Cool 

VIRGIN/SOURCE VIR 18 CD 

Rap, more than any other music, is 
cannibalisbc. Fickle audiences, 
dodgy labels, a constant slew of 













new talent and a peculiar sort of in¬ 
built artistic self-destruct 
mechanism all have a depressing 
habit of turning yesterday's Old 
School legend into today's has- 
been. MC Lyte is something else: 
after bubbling along on the 
underground for ages, and 
releasing the mighty ■Capuccino" a 
few years ago, she’s finally 
delivered the album that 
establishes her in rap's Premier 
League. 

This set grabs you by the throat 
from the off. Its a deceptively 
simple album, wfthKRSl providing 
a tough, sparse disciplined 
backdrop for a series of raps that 
are nothing short of devastating. 

Lyte covers familiar ground — 
posses, crime, the neighbourhood 
— but always with a twist, and an 
in-yer-face honesty. And sex, she's 
big on that: "Lil Paul" takes her 
deep into Millie Jackson territory, 
as she sets a boyfriend straight 
about her love life. ‘Fuck That 
Motherfucking Bullshit" takes the 
sex war to the nth degree, as Lyte 
and "Big V" perform an X-rated, 
and hilarious, re-run of an Otis 
Redding/Carla Thomas routine. As 
ever, the man ends up trounced 
and humiliated. 

Lyte is so skilful that she can rap 
about sod all and still sound good. 
■Never Heard Nothing" is an 
eccentric and brilliant track, a 
collage of neat-sounding phrases 
and soundbites that Mark E Smith 
would kill for. An obscene, 
egomaniacal, funny and perceptive 
album. A rarity. 

How rare? Listen.to the new Yo 
Yo album to find out There may 
well be a time and place for 
gangsta rap, but this record ain't it 
As the female section of Da Lench 
Mob, YoYo tries to come on like 
one of the boys, only more so. I 
guess everyone has the right to 
churn out nasty, mean, violent and 
humourless raps, but this is just a 
third rate West Coast dirge. 

Support from Ice Cube and da 
boyz is half-hearted, and who can 
blame them? YoYo-a big 

Having got through an exciting 
but tortured adolescence, rap is 
now entering a comfortable middle 

of its capacity to shock — or may 
have to try much harder to achieve 



ECU: through New Note 
Leo: through Impetus, Cadillac 
Time Zone: through EFA 
Avant: through Harmonia Mundi 


distortion and reinvention, this 
might not seem like such a boon, 
but in the hands of The Pharcyde, it 


skilful mixing of 90s sensibilities 
with the music and attitude of the 
old school. Throughout there's an 
affectionate, knowing use of 
HipHop classics, while the rap style 
has more than a touch of Sugarhill. 
■Return Of The B-Boy' makes the 
point explicitly, a loving tribute to 
early 80s sound. Tough,' 
lyrics steer dear of histn 
check‘Pack The Pipe - , a 
remarkably downbeat rap about 
crack — or preaching. Here, the 
core of rap isn't bragging and 
boasting but telling a story and 
telling it right 

This is a truly inventive album. ‘4 
Better 4 Worse" and ‘Oh Shit", 
with their strong R&B flavour, big 
slow beats, and multi-layered 
sound, have the kind of complexity 
and suss you'd associate with The 
Dust Brothers Their: 



finding that French rap seems to 
be carving its own, distinct identity, 
is discovering how good rap sounds 
in French. Now, if only I knew what 

DAVID LUBICH 

Meredith Monk 



- e can be few pieces of music 
more "multi-perceptual, mosaic" 
than the operas of Monteverdi that 
are the pns et origo of European 


ap.Post-MC5olaar.this 
might sound like a good thing to an 
A&R man desperate for A Next Big 
Thing. For us Anglos whafs the 
point in rap with lyrics you can't 
understand? Add to that France's 
Inability down the years to produce 
any decent music whatsoever, 
lUagma? Jacques Brel? Fmngoise 
Hardy? Charles Aznavour? You 
sure?-SubEd.][Taisez vous, nle 
Sub Ed. - Head Ed.] and you'd 


ou might, you can't help but be 
won over by the enthusiasm, 
cheap’n'cheerful production, and 


itself La Funk Mob? Their skilful 
moulding of rap, jazz and R&B sets 
the scene for much of the album, 
putting a decidedly Gallic slant on 
the Acid Jazz sound. What sounds 

from Galliano somehow works 


s, is not a break from, but an 
extension of the opera tradition. 

Where Monk differs most 
conclusively from Monteverdi etal 
is in sparing use of verbal text Most 
of the singing in Atlas consists of 
wordless vocalese; the meaning of 
the piece only truly emerges in the 
act of performance: when we see 
the actions that go with the sounds, 
we sense the meaning. Divorced 
from action and presented on CD 
— never the ideal medium for 
opera — the experience of Atlas 
becomes once again verbal, as we 
turn to the CD booklet to read 
what is going on: not at all the 
'multi-perceptual, mosaic” but 
frustratingly untheatrical. Monk 
herself more or less admits as 
much when she writes "When I 
listen to the recording of Atlas, I am 
filled with memories of the process 
of making it" Ah, memories. 

On CD, then, Atlas does indeed 
seem to fall outside the category of 
i, and that is a weakness, not a 










a whole woman — dearly has 
tremendous theatrical potential, a< 
the colour stills in the booklet 
suggest, but divorced from the 
physical exigencies of the opera 
house, the narrative seems arch. 



drug. The singer's called Mar 
Sandman (surely a nom de rock) 
but the sleep he brings with these 
12 songs is closer to catalepsy 
than the sleep of the ]ust 
Morphine are a nervy, 

rockabilly set up, believe it or not 
except they eschew guitars in 

bass/drums/bantone sax gumbo 


never smooth or without danger ('/ 
once slept with the preacher's wile 
and she handed me a ticket to the 


tongue down your throat as 
baritones saxes must, filling out the 
riffs while Sandman's slide bass 
writhes like a bird mired in oil. 

The drift towards sleep/death is 


give us the chance to see the work 
properly staged here. This 


Sainkho Namchylak 


Before Sainkho found a place on 

circuit she was a rogue female 
voice roaming the old Soviet 


home from abroad, either alone or 
with the KieloorEntartetJoelle 
Leandre (bass) or Sten Sandeil 
(piano, voice). Having asserted her 
need for improvised music's 
challenges, Sainkho quickly makes 



register leaps, from deep down 
grumbles to the airiest flights, are 
necessitated by the emotional need 
to communicate, to bridge 
enormous longings. Whatever the 
distance, regardless of a" 
difference, whether she's making 
ironic play with her exotic appeal to 
outsiders or blasting away such 
exotic barriers, Sainkho always gets 


Plexure it takes on a far more 
directly postmodern character. 
Track titles are subtitled with 
witticisms like "Depeche Mould" 
and "Sinead O'Connick Jnr", yet 
cacophonies underneath bi 
little resemblance to such imagined 


generated effects. Cool, dry and 
cultured, Sandman's words 
privilege the mind over the body: 
’Your mind and your experience call 
to me/You have lived and your 
intelligence is sexy.’ ("You Look Like 
The Rain"). On "Good" he converts 
the desperate projections of 
desire-at-first-sight into a serenade 
sung by an automaton: ‘Youpush 
my buttons good/Somethmg tells 
me you can read my mind and 
your brain is calling to me one more 

Dana Colley's horn is; 


and her leaping imagination. Frt 
Tuva, near Siberia's b( ' 

Mongolia, her background is in 
throat singing Siberian folklore and 
shamanistic ritual. But in the 
sleevenote to Out Of Tuva, she tells 
Art Troitsky — the indomitable 
spirit of the old Moscow 
underground and now founder of 
the 11 Time Zones label — how 
she needs the challenge of 

For his part Troitsky's m< 
interested in the smaller p 

default from bizarre meetings of 
the old state culture machinery 
with so restless a voice. His Out Of 
Tuva compilation makes an 


Negativland have made a career 
out of causing trouble, first by 
claiming responsibility for inciting a 
' a parody of 
as Priest 
t US daytime 
chatshows in the late 80s, then I 
provoking Island to send in the 
lawyers following t 


to stomach. Free : 


former label, is cur 


collaborations. Plexure is more a 
collage of snippets from every 
single Billboard/MTV hit of the past 
few years with Teen Spirit" 
exploding next to the frequent 
Madonna samples, Pantera and 
Anthrax juxtaposed with soul 
schmaltz. As the CD draws to a 

epileptic, speeded up, until the final 
BO seconds screen any of the 


op reality, Plexure can only fail 

ut it's strangely pleasurable to be 
subjected to such an overwhelming 




f elsewhere. Like the out-of- 
these tracks are as beguilingly 


outings with the institutionalised 


pieces with the ever inventive Tri-0 
and Belgian Hector Zazou bridge 
the Tuva and the Letters sets. 
Dedicated to Sainkho's father, 




blending vocal samples along lire 
that many, from Consolidated to 
Neurosis, have pursued, savaging 


market ideologies via the cut-up 
and montage route. Elsewhere, as 
on the fabulous country pastiche 
"Cityman", they adopt a more 
laconic approach C too many 
choices is no choke at air, they 
drawl), cut-and-pasting crude 
approximations of The Cure and 
Depeche Mode with the aid of a 


Two strong black female voices, 
born and bred south of the 
Thames, but both now recording in 
the USA. Which tells you more 
about the industry’s attitude to 
home-grown soul than the 
necessarily superior quality of 
America's music producers. Still, 
you can't help but gawp at the 
production credits. For Mica they 
include Narada Michael Walden - 
think Aretha Franklin, Whitney 
Houston, Michael Jackson. While 





































































We’ve said it once (actually we’ve 
said it lots of times) but we’ll say it 
again—taking out a subscription 
to The Wire is the only way of 
guaranteeing you get your copy of 
the world’s most informed music 
’zine, each and every month, 
without fail. So do yourself (and 
us!) a favour—take out a new 
subscription today (and we’ll send 
you a free CD by SyIvian/Fripp or 
Amorphous Androgynous to boot!) 



thismonth’sfrGe 
subscription offer 



David Sylvian/Robert Fripp 
The First Day 

Ex-Japan vocalist teams up with 
idiosyncratic UK guitar explorerfor 
a release that combines extended 
improvisatory workouts with 
aching pop melodiesand luscious 
production. Oneof the albums of 
theyear 


Amorphous Androgynous 
Tales OfEphidrina 

New electronic pioneers The 
Future Sound Of London nail 
their Ambient colours to the mast 
with this new release. Strange, 
al ien sound worlds drift into 
towering trance grooves. A new 
peakforthe Euro-technologists. 


The Wire —every month further into music 




Scelsi (1905-88), in contrast, 
takes to the limit the strand of 
modernism that began with 
Debussy, where each musical 
moment is experienced for itself 
and not in relation to what comes 
before and after. There are three 
versions of Tlaknongan", featuring 
JoelleLeandre on double-bass, 
Giancarlo Schiaffini on bass-tuba, 
and the bass voice of Nicolas 
Isherwood. Each circles in true 
Scelsian fashion around one 
sustained tone, wavering 
microtonally and shaded with 
overtones. Other pitches (but not 
many) are slowly introduced and 
compared. 

'Mantram' for double-bass is a 
freely rhapsodising, modal number. 
The'Three Pieces’for solo 
trombone are by Scelsi the 
monodist But the title-track, for 
harp (de-tuned, of course), double 
bass and tarn tarn, appeals the 
most. This can be curiously 
hypnotic music, but only members 
of the Scelsi Supporters Club will 
want it in large doses. 

ANDY HAMILTON 


The Flaming Lips 

Transmissions From The Satellite 
Heart 

WEA 9362453342 CD/MC/LP 



'Cherub Rock’and‘Geek USA’, 



widescreen ballad is given a twist 
by strings, distant drums and tolling 



Leo: through Impetus, Cadillac 
Enja: through New Note 
Crass: through EFA 
On-U: through Southern 


bells that nod towards the 
melodrama of Ennio Morricone. 

Billy Corgan's raw voice thrives in 
this space, shaping an epic, rough- 
hewn melody. Other deft delicate 
touches crop up on th 
■Luna’ — and could that be a 
mellotron whirring away in the 
background on ’Spaceboy’? 

Something this potent surfaces 
rarely, and inevitably leads to 
heavy-duty industry cheque books 
rustling open at the ready. And 
speaking of which, The Flaming Lips 
first tried to penetrate the Kafka- 
esque channels of Warner Bros HQ 
by pretending to be a ’very 
important artiste’ attached to the 
label and demanding to speak to 
someone in power. The ruse was 
rumbled, but they got there 
eventually. Transmissions From The 
Satellite Heart is their second 


in total and though it doesn't quite 


It’s far too early to attempt an 
overview of Sun Ra's vast output, 

years he didn't get (or maybe 
want?) the sort of studio time that 
produced the closely argued 



The Future Head, it's still the sound 
of four frazzled brains fried on all 
sides. The Flaming Lips 
unashamedly drink to excess at the 
font of psychedelia, but they're no 
revivalists and they're impeccably 

Trashy drums and guitar 
eruptions spewing out all over the 
place form the basis for ’Pilot Can 
At The Queer Of God" and 'Turn It 
On’. 'Moth In The Incubator - 
encapsulates all their strong points, 

curlicues of guitars and keyboards. 
The Flaming Lips have always 

obscurantist traits are a bit too 
much to handle on the daft lyrics of 
•She Don’t Use Jelly. Still, any 


I by Armstrong and Waller 
among others, where things are not 
always ’serious’, yet informed by a 

to value Ra is for the contradictions 
embodied in his music. 

The Leo disc dates from 1991 in 


Tyrone Hill, the magisterial John 

Michael Ray and returned-to-the- 
fold Ahmed Abdullah in addition to 
the dizzying alto of Marshall Allen. 
■Alabama" swings along like the 
~ ' ' a good night: "Lights 



Another old familiar, Ellington's 
■Prelude To A Kiss’, appears on 
both discs and once again shows 
you the kind of jazz history that 
never really happened — the point 
when Eric Dolphy might have 
Duke's 40s band- 
of Marshall Allen's 
playing. In the Enja version 
further set of Ellington 

Ray Nance, Al 
Hibbler and (you better believe it) 
Kay Davis are ignited within Allen's, 
Ray's and Abdullah's three-part 
vocal. Ifs also one of the funniest 
things I've heard in years. 

The Enja disc was recorded in 
1992 in Germany, and at this point 
the band had become the 
Omniverse Arkestra (although 
John Gilmore was missing, either 














for the night or the tour). In 
addition to the lovely, haunting 
“Interstellar Lo-Ways” (revived from 
the East Berlin gig in 1986, now on 
Leo CD LR 149) there’s evidence 
that Ra was still hauling the past 



finally twigging that the world’s 
estimation of his abilities lagged 
behind his own) the U2 album for 
people who don’t li 
it has been hinted, 
step further out of the old U2 s 

a limb, a fleet moment of creative 
excess, with (presumably) more of 
Achtung Baby's fuzzy ledge-crawl 
acrobatics. 

But no, unfortunately not: this is 
one step forward (another good 
production, this time from Flood) 
and two steps back (Bono, and 
Bono) into the olde U2 of addled 
sincerity and bespoke piety; an 
insulated professionalism hyp© 
on a fashionable ambient-daub 

U2 have converted one form of 
Global Marketing into another - so 
that now they’re no mere "rock 
band” (songs, gestures, images) but 
a core manipulation of images, a 
critique of late Capital, e “ " 

Critics who on 
love 'em — but why? It all looks a 
bit 60s/70s, this play with Rock 
Messiah posturing and the sat ““ 


dubious comparison — U2 remind 
me of terrorism: the latest 
technology may be deployed, but 
the cause rests on centuries old 
soil. Even terrorism ceases to be 
shocking after a while; just who U2 
think is going to be diverted by their 
suspect devices is another, less 
urgent question. 


is some kind of achievement Even 
the “surprises" aren't surprising — 
it takes about two listens to work 
out that the tenderly delivered 
“Babyface” isn't about a child or 


They may have tried to turn 

Corp, but behind it all they’re still A 
Band, with A Singer, and that 
singer is still Bono, and Bono's 
voice is still dull as five-day-old 
bread. All the video banks and 
persona changes are just the soup 


everything “good" about U2 is a 
reflected trait: the likes of Charles 
Bukowski (the dedicatee on “Dirty 
Day”) and Cash are just the latest 


Seething Wells mercilessly 
demonstrated in NME at the time 
— their peacenik qualms about 
physical opposition to the fascists 
betrayed a lily-livered liberal 


language of rocky Romanticism, 
“you" and "I" and “gottas" and 
"babys" galore and the same old 
wannabe-Aretha lines like “ She got 
soul, soul, soul, sweet sour. For all 
their makeover posturing, they’re 
essentially 19th Century Romantic, 
not 21 st Century PoMo. Achtung 
Baby was a better living room U2 
experience; but there's still no 
overlooking the fact that it took 

up with a song (“One”) which was 
the genuinely moving equal of the 
U2 Roots Codex (all the Great 
American Blues, Jazz, and Soul 
people they co-opted around the 
time of Rattle And Hum). There are 
obvious attempts here to repeat 

they sound hollow; words that 
Id be moving, just sound like 



story of punk i 
with a bar-code on the back. Of 
? Crass aren't the only < 



In the roots activity fomented by 
the breakthrough of the Pistols into 
the national media, the crucial 

McLaren and Reid’s play with 
nt very different 
things in, say, Leeds, where there 
was a National Front big enough to 
organise a fascist punk contingent. 
Rock Against Racism brought punk 

Politics in the charts, mixed race 
bands: pop would never be the 

Then you had Crass with their 
vision of a horrible world that 
murders cows for burgers and puts 
a tax on your cider. Andy T's 
laughable poems are a perfect 
summary of the pitfalls of mistaking 
moral indignation for art-worth- 
bothering-with. Omega Tribe, The 
Cravats and Sleeping Dogs all 


Of course good politics is no 
guarantee of magical music either 
(as illustrated by the skinhead soul 
of The Redskins). Credit must go to 
Crass for sowing the seeds of 
stance and velocity that flowered 
as Napalm Death and Extreme 
Noise Terror — there are some 
good tracks by Anthrax here and 
MDC sound like the wonderful Pop 

talk avantgarde punk, let's get 
real!). There is also a brilliant track 
sung by soprano Jane Gregory — 
“Do Not Go”-wh’ 1 - 


Unlike great political music — 
Brecht/Weill, the Mothers of 
Invention, Funkadelic, Devo, the 
Specials, Tackhead, the KLF - 
Crass and friends refuse to make 
contradiction work. The over- 


Orchestral Manoeuvres In The 
Dark are copied by Hit Parade, Joy 
Division by Lack Of Knowledge. All 


On-U Sound 
Archive Vol lA/ol 2 

) CD 21/CD 22 

Volume one of this double-headed 
trawl through the vaults of 
pioneering UK dub producer 
Adrian Sherwood is a brilliant 
collection of obscurities from his 
70s On-U prototype label Hit Run. 

consciousness to Lovers Rock and 
out-there astral dub projections, it 

virtue of Sherwood's studio genius 
and the calibre of the contributors 
(Prince Far-I, Augustus Pablo, etc). 
It’s a memorable tour-de-force, 
topped off by the conga-fuelled 
flotation dub spells of Creation 
Rebel, early indicators of the 
extraordinary psychedelic dubs that 
would later surface on the 








Volume tw( 


no isn't quite so 

engaging, out it still manages to 
charm, mainly via the transfixing 
sax work of early On-U mainstay 
"Deadly” Headley Bennet His long 
lost 35 Years From Alpha album 
makes up approximately half this 
75 minute compilation. Alternating 
between Nina Rota style whimsy 
and tear-in-the-eye melancholy, 
Bennefs earthy sax playing rivals 
the melodica improvisations of 
Augustus Pablo for elevating the 
apparently everyday to the realms 
of the abnormal. 

The only fallibility in the On-U 


Barrington Levy, Sherman pro\ 
to be too much of a croon thini 
even for those with a sweet¬ 
toothed disposition. Otherwise, 
only to be hoped that these 


into alien tongues. “Ba-umf 
The oddity of the theory — its 
reach, its salutary madness — is 
quickly apparent, when the first 
track, the legendary if untenable 
self-taught living-room recording "A 
Boring Life" (The Slits, 1977) is 
followed by the ghostly doowop "It's 
Too Soon To Know" (The 
Orioles, 1948). What weight of 

knowledge could make these 

black male harmony, the other 
incompetently squealy whitegirl 
racket — speak in the same voice? 
What sociology, what art-history 
can join such dots? Factor in 
Bascam Lamar Lunsford’s “I Wish I 
Was A Mole In The Ground", a 
traditional Appalachian ballad 
recorded in 1928, and we see that 
the trick everyone praised — or 
mocked — in Traces, linking Dada 
in Zurich in 1916 and punk in the 
King's Road, 1976 (via the Lettrists, 
the Situationists and May 68) is by 
comparison a mere scholastic 
flourish, a sideshow. Ball-Tzara- 
Breton-lsou-Wolman-Debord- 


were made out of rubbish and 
subsequent art-historical 
mummification can only disguise 
this if we let it So the complaint 
that the constituent parts of a 
compilation like this are of, urn, 
varied quality fails to hit very hard. 
“No guarantee the stimuli will be 
perceived the same way,” as The 
Adverts sing somewhere here 
("Gary Gilmore's Eyes", 1978). 
Someone — I think Thomas 


Huxley, the pioneer Darwinist - 
once said that a single fruitful error 
was better than a thousand sterile 
truths. The point of a Marcus 
argument has always been to open 
things up, not shut them down: the 
point of this one is that, since art 
has failed to give us much more 
than diversion, whatever its 


promises, you and I should join in 
and take it further. If Marie 
Osmond has it in herself to break 
for three minutes with the cliches 
of her life so far, then so do any of 


Various Artists 

Lipstick Traces 

ROUGH TRADE CD/nC/LP 

“Karawanef she announces. 
“Jolifanto bambla 6 fall! bambla ," 
pertly precise in a language no one 
expected her to know:' Blago bung! 
Blago bung! Bosso fataka uOOCf, 
and unearthly holler shades into 
cooing otherworldly endearment. 

start reviewing this companion 
compilation to Greil Marcus's books 
Lipstick Traces and In The Fascist 
Bathroom, because while the 



piece is never quite mentioned. 

And since the unreasonable force 
of not-quite-acknowledged events 
is Marcus’s true subject, the 
explosion of (of all people) Marie 
Osmond, into fabulously dissident 
poetic babble, matters. A lame 
popstar past her sellby, host to TVs 
Ripley's Believe It Or Not, is asked to 
read a line of Hugo Ball's long- 
forgotten sound-poetry. Put out by 
her producer's assumption that a 
line is all she’s smart enough for, 
she learns the whole poem, and on 
prime-time deadzone TV erupts 


Gray-Reid-McLaren was a baton¬ 
passing lineage you could dive into 
libraries and find yourself, in the 
end (kind of). So Lunsford, The 
Orioles and now the Osmonds are 
the true mark of its still-growing 
ambition. Half-buried punkers like 
Jonathan Richman, Essential Logic 
and The Mekons relate to totally 
buried sound-poets, art-clowns and 
scruffy Euro-cafe revolutionaries 
like Raoul Hausmann, Richard 
Huelsenbeck and Gil J.Wolman, by 
virtue of a will, for a while, to 
fashion their ordinary lives (and the 
things they said or sang) not simply 
as a cry against every day boredom 
In work, art, music or whatever, but 
specifically to fail to enter the 
mechanisms by which things are 
noted and remembered after 
they’ve happened. At which point 
the scrambled syllables and 
passionate unmeaning of Dada 

chord punkguitar clatter and/or 
atonal howl. (And — to extrapolate 
into core Wire territory — onto the 
edgy improv resistance of Company 
Week and beyond.) 

Taking artists at their word is an 
egregiously goofy ploy, of course, 
since any tyro can claim anything. 
But Kurt Schwitters’s Dada collages 



Verve make both a virtue and vice 

lackadaisically attractive — they’d 
make fine slackers. Coupling living 
in Preston with not yet attaining 

boredom factor by ten. Four 21 - 
year-olds from Lancashire, who 
were hailed last year as ’’immortal” 
after one gig and no vinyl output 
Verve had all the hype and then 
some to live up to. Their debut is a 
chilled concoction laced with 
psychedelic guitar in a bored 
dreamscape occasionally 
protracted by jams consisting of 
either flute or funky sax- 
meanderings on the wistfully 
entitled 'Butterfly' and "The Sun 
The Sea’. Phantoms of rock 
predictably haunt their sound as 
Verve come on like Zeppelin, 
posture like The Stones and from 

Morrison/McCulloch, Produced by 
famed Stone Roses producer John 
Leckie, the comparison between 


the elusive Manes and Verve is not 
dissimilar. The difference is that 

poppy but equally petulant (if thats 
possible). What with the current 
70s revival Verve could be massive 
in their V-necks and flares (Richard 
the lead singer already resembles 
Jagger’s rock star in Roeg’s 
Performance ). But are Verve the 
real thing? Now that they’ve got a 
flawed but beguiling first LP in the 
can, let’s hope they hang onto their 

Meanwhile Slowdive are a good 
example of an indie band 
developing beyond the first album. 
They have developed a burnished 
ambient sound on their second LP, 
so much so it’s difficult to believe 

shoegazin’ Thames Valley barely- 
adolescent outfits who were set to 
follow in the footsteps of Ride. 
Slowdive have left all that 
pubescent fun behind. Instead they 
sound accomplished without losing 
the sense of fey innocence 


suggested by the male and female 
vocals set amid wraiths of chiming 
fluid guitar. At various points they 


and My Bloody Valentine. But 
mainly Slowdive compose the 
soundtrack for a perfect daydream, 
weaving dream-pop from a skein 
of trippy colours. 


Joe Louis Walker 

Blues Survivor 



Francisco of the early SOs, Joe 
Louis Walker roomed with Mike 
Bloomfield and was one of the 
black blues artists to be promoted 
alongside the Grateful Dead and 
the Jefferson Airplane at such 
temples of flower power as the 
Fillmore and the Matrix. In the early 
80s he quit to sing gospel, but 
returned to blues with festival 








performances in Europe and Japan 

Walker delivers intense, 
wheedling vocals that recall gritty 
soulmen like Bobby Bland. When 
he unleashes his guitar it Is raw and 
expressive in the authentic style. 
Backing and production is polished, 
maybe a little impersonal in its 
confidence. Walker strays into 

rock'n'roll ("Rainy Nights’), 70s 
funk nearly worthy of Johnny 
■Guitar Watson ("You Just Don't 
Know"). The title tune uses the 
same hustle as Defunkfs ‘Razors 
Edge’. This stylistic urbanity 
exorcizes the obsessional 
claustrophobia that marks the 
greatest bluesmen — the bashing 
and bashing at limits — but a funky, 
chunky album nevertheless. 

Deep Blues is a compilation of 
contemporary jukejoint blues, 
recorded with admirable lack of 
restraint and 'production’ by critic 
Robert Palmer and Eurythmic Dave 
Stewart on location in Mississippi 
(though mixing RiBurnside with 
his voice in one speaker and guitar 
in another was a bit silly). It is hard 
to avoid the conclusion that most 
of the sex and spirit in this music 

the bottom of the gutbucket, Big 
Jack Johnson's "Catfish Blues’ is a 
scorcher. Throbbing, dirty and 
lowdown — this suits those bad 
moods when only Bessie Smith or 
Throbbing Gristle will do. 

if IdidntknowJean-Paul 
Bourelly’s debut Jungle Cowboy I'd 
probably find Saints & Sinners a 
revelation: clotted, angry, stop-start 
harmolodic-blues. On Cowboy his 
accompanists inclined to free jazz, 
which gave an intriguing slant on 
psychedelia. Here the texture is too 
close to rock, making 6001011/5 
uncannily Hendrix-like vocals less 
surprising. Still, Melvin Gibbs's bass 
on “Confession" manages to 
conned underground-rock wah- 
wah effects with Acid House 
disonentation; throughout there's 

The best of the bunch simply 
because Bourelly is fomenting 
something new in blues guitar (and 
his scatting on ‘Blues For Muddy’ is 
sublime!). 

BEN WATSON 



David Wojnarowicz and Ben 

ITSOFOMO (in The Shadow Of 


student of LaMonte Young, and 
music curator of NYC's The 
Kitchen; and David Wojnarowicz, 
the prolific and outspoken gay 


s a work of considerable 

piece of contemporary political 
music theatre, structurally 


sharp. Very much a statement, its 
deeply integrated polemical 
qualities are of the kind that will 
provoke arguments and cause 
discomfort. 

Wojnarowicz delivers his texts in a 
concentrated, passionate tone, 
angry and immediate. Taking the 



rnt but occluded 
quickfire flogging of meat-for- 
slaughter underlines the work’s 
theme of acceleration: of virus, of 


k,‘acoustic’signifies serious, 

' in other words 
"acoustic’ stands for all the dubious 
s MTV envies in leg 


y. The network's 
international pulling power, 
enhanced by subsequent album 
sales, evidently overcomes artists' 
qualms in consorting with the 
station. An outspoken critic of MTV 
values, Neil Young's acceptance of 
its serious invitation to go 
unplugged would be disheartening 
if the record weren’t such a 
downright pleasure. 


trojan horse, Young's shambling 
persona somehow turns the event 
to his advantage. An acoustic 
instrument in his hands yields 
simple, brimming and vitally 
uncluttered music. Lightly amplified, 
his voice is sourmash-raw as 
sinewy green sugarcane. He’s not a 
complex balladeer whose 
narratives necessarily improve in an 
acoustic setting. Indeed, the fragile 
surrealism of songs like 
"Pocahontas' risks turning into 
vapour outside the recording 
studio. But Young performs 


ins of love that 
all too swiftly give way to warnings 
snarled i 

calls and the threshing beat of the 
urban industrial machine, 'this 
killing machine called America/’, 
swallowed by oblivioa it's explo 
very current, awkwardly beautiful 


freakout "uke A Hurricane’ is here 











objects and toys to explore the 


acoustic hearts. At his most heavily 
amplified, he conjures the desolate 
image of a lone pylon towering 
above windswept prairie grasses. 
The struggle to get the notes out 
uncomplicated and in the right 
order in'Cortez The Killer 
transports you to the heart of the 
song's murderous darkness. But 
best is the barewired guitar 
pleading of the deceptively slight 
■Looking For A Love". 

David Crosby, with Stills and 
Nash, joins on the closing number, 
■Through My Sails’, to little effect 
Crosby's second solo LP in 25 
years has been mainly recorded 
with spiritless sessionmen and 
bigname no-talents like Phil Collins. 
His past coke/crack addictions 
might indicate a triumph of sorts 
over the most terrible adversities. 
But only his cover of Jim Webb's 
Too Young To Die” says the irony 
in the soul behind a few excellent 
Byrds and CSNY songs hasn't 
entirely burnt out 


Warren Zevon 

Learning To Flinch 

GIANT 74321 14803 CD/MC/LP 

Link Wray 

Indian Child 

BALL PRODUCTS/CREATION SHED 001 


'Grandpa pissed his pants again," 
sings perennial maverick Warren 
Zevon, by way of introduction to 

nightmare “Play It All Night Long* 
on this second live album. Its a 
trawl through his tart, pithy back- 
catalogue, biased towards his 
earlier work, and though if s strictly 
solo, the crowd are rabid, yelping 



of 64 years shows how far from 
youth culture rock can travel, 
ending up in the area of grizzled 
grandeur. The legendary Native 
American guitarist occasionally 
strays into listener-friendly rock, 
but the songs, though simple, are 
never bland. And though he's lost a 
lung along the way, his cool gnarled 
voice and sweet, searing guitar are 
still effective counterparts. The 
spectre of 'Rumble" looms over 
the thudding tom-toms and 
shuddering guitar of the title track 
and "Guitar Man From New 
Orleans* re-affirms the fact that 
he's most effective sticking to 
home turf. This raw, rootsy song 
comes across like a reassembling 
of every rock cliche you ever heard 
— until you realise it was Link who 
invented half of them in the first 

DAVE HORRISON 


textural terrain between sculpted 
sound and raw noise. Intricate, 
non-soloistic collective playing. 



Martin Archer The Verona Breaks 
(no nusic no.i no The Verona 
Breaks by Sheffield-based 

example of a large-scale 
experimental work in need of 
"proper* funding. The Arts Council 
cash it did receive doesn't appear 
to have stretched to the recording 
and promotion of the piece. 
Archer's low-budget cassette 
release is okay, but a digital 
recording on CD with appropriate 
sleeve notes would have 
emphasised the importance and 
rarity (and extended the potential 
outreach) of this project. Anyway, 


in brief improv 

Chris Blackford roots after the 
season's best pish and squark. 

Nick Couldry & Andy Hammond 

The Music of Hounds (polar bear 
001 MC) Biskup/Bohman/Couldry/ 
Hammond/Klapper Metallurgy 
(POLAR BEAR 002 MC) The historic 
marginalisation of improvised music 
in the UK has meant that out of 
economic necessity most record 
companies specialising in this music 
are owned and run by practising 
improvisors. Put simply, if the 
musicians don't do it for 
themselves few others will. No 
surprise, then, that Polar Bear 


music. An ambitious 
“comprovisation" in eight parts for a 
nine-piece ensemble, lasting 39 
minutes. The improvising springs 

preordained themes. There is room 
for everybody to solo but in a way 
that feels organic and avoids the 
contrived turn-taking of so much 
jazz. Musicians include Martin 
Jones, Charlie Collins, Derek Saw 
and the ever-resourceful 
percussionist Roger Turner. 

Michel Doneda/Le Quan 
Ninh/Dominique Regef Soc (IN 
situ 590163 CD) Pretentious sleeve 
notes apart this is a thoughtful and 
rewarding album which makes 
genuinely fascinating connections 
between ethnic and improvised 


stomping on FX pedals when the 
mood takes him adds drama, 
though the nine-minute “Poor, 
Poor Pitiful Me" is pushing it some. 
His piano playing, by turns florid 
and choppy, is far more 
accomplished and gets a thorough 
airing on “Roland The Headless 
Thompson Gunner". 'Werewolves 
Of London" is an inevitable addition 
to this uneven, idiosyncratic set 


based in Oxford, is the handiwork 
of a leading younger-generation 
improvisor, Nick Couldry. First 
release, The Music of Hounds, is 
with fellow Conspiracy member 
Andy Hammond. The former's 
keyboards create mass, density, 

hewn, pounded and scored by 
Hammond's electric guitar. Not for 
the pusillanimous! Metallurgy adds 
Adam Bohman, another 
Conspiracy man, plus touring 
Czechs, Jindrich Biskup and Martin 


edgy companion to Ninh's sharply 
executed, never profligate 
percussion, “ggk" draws inspiration 
from the captivating soundworld of 
Japanese gagaku ceremonial 
music, and the concluding "Le 
Paradoxe En Long" is also stately 
but with near hysterical undertones 
— Regef coaxing a multitude of 
frenetic, gauze-like textures from 
the hurdy-gurdy. The perfect 
antidote to all those fluffy world 


In Situ: through Rec Rec 


Klapper. Two sidelong pieces Jon Lloyd Quartet Head! (leo 

featuring conventional instruments, records cd lr i 86 cd) J on Lloyd’s 











quartet plays with elegance or 


and focus for the improvisatory 


12 tracks and 71 minutes of 
reeds, brass, sampling, percussion 
and ‘breathing’, and never a dull 
moment This is the past and future 


strong performances but burdened 
with predictable covers ("Mr P.C.' 
and ‘Giant Steps’). 


John Law's piano rarely threatens 


solidly and fairly squarely out of the 
jazz tradition, Head! will mostly suit 
Or, if you're still looking for a point 
of entry into improv, this could be 
the place. 

Alfred 23 Harth/Quasar Quartet 
POPendingEYE (free flow music 

0493 co) POPendingEYE finds 
German reedsman Alfred 23 Harth 
ensconced in the European free 

his name In the late 60s. These two 
half-hour improvisations display a 
marvellous sense of group 
cohesion. Abstract or idiomatic, 
there’s a relaxed quality in the 
playing which offers time and space 
is. Harth’s tenor is 


bass clarinet smooth and lyrical 
when its pushing out thematic 
material for Simon Nabatov’s 


Rek (bass) is a new name to me 
and one I shall certainly be looking 
out for in future. 


experience. Here they're joined by 
a succession of guests including 
avant-garde composer Vinko 
Globokar, improv trombonist Yves 
Robert and ex-Gong reedsman 
Didier Malherbe. The improv they 
produce is swift and c< 


in brief n 


Romance In The Big City 

Ileo cd LR104) Bley's Caravan Suite 

is a superb half-hour long 

Ellington original. The piece is 
divided into four sections and the 
theme is only fully stated — albeit 
in a curiously distended way — 
towards the end of the second 
section. Bley's dangerously adrift 

give the piece a strange 
kaleidoscopic energy. He also 
unstitches the seams of ’I'm 
Beginning To See The Light", "I Got 
It Bad And That Ain't Good’, and 
’In My Solitude’, though with 
greater brevity and marginally less 
. The work with saxophonist 
Maslak (also known as Kenny 
Millions) is in quite a different vein. 
Titles like ’Tormented Rose’, ‘Talk 
To Me, Baby - and ‘Jealous 
Passion’ give it the look of a series 
of ironic disquisitions on the ballad, 
but it actually turns out to be (oh, 

xe troubling 
le, with Bley reining in 
Maslak's apparently parodic 


joined by voguish tenorman. 
Redman and Charnett and Codaryl 
Moffett. The four make up one of 
two quartets heard on the album; 
the other features David Sanchez 
on tenor, George Mraz on bass and 
Lewis Nash on drums. The latter 
outfit, particularly the crisp Nash, 
tend to suit Drew's uncrowded but 


(the quartet range in age from 24 
to 27) and it's a sharp reminder of 


best material here. Furic's 
compositions are odd things, with 
multiple unexpected switches of 
pace and mood. The two minute 
■Harvest Song - blends a slow arco 


■most of the album, 
>. Furic's 

bass playing on 
material continually thr 
spin on things, even benma wnat is 
often fairly straightforward soloing. 
The only cover is Ponce’s 
■Diamonds And Pearls'. Good 


Sei Miguel The Portuguese Man 
Of War (PJ3 oi CD) Portuguese 
pocket trumpeter Sei Miguel is new 
to me and this album, with its 
peculiar tenor and talking drum set 
up, sounds like nothing much else 
I've heard. Miguel plays a sparse, 

briefest fugitive melodies. There’s a 
complete absence of conventional 
rhythmic patterns and Miguel's 



s. Light electronic treatment 
of the trumpet points to 70s Miles 
as a distant reference point 
Pleasing concentration: 15 tracks 


YOU (RCR/BMG/NOVUS 01241 63149 

CD) Robert Hurst Presents Robert 
Hurst (diw 873 CD) The Roberts 
album is a solo effort drenched in 
the spirit of stride master James 
PJohnson which romps through 
segments of piano history from 
Joplin to Monk. On the whole, its 
far from the academic muscle- 
flexing exercise it might have been. 
There's a real warmth to the 
playing and a not-inconsiderable 
inventiveness to the improvisation. 
Sadly the Roberts originals don't 
quite cut the mustard in the same 

Huisfs album is more or less what 
one might expea given sidemen 
like Branford Marsalis, Kenny 
Kirkland and Jeff Watts: super- 
proficient modern jazz with an 
unusually loud bass. Luckily the 
writing and arrangements are 
strong enough to prevent it being 
debilitated by bald, bug-eyed 
technical excellence. Kirkland and 

trumpeter Marcus Belgrave 
continues to impress. Huisfs sound 
is full and dry and he generally 
avoids lengthy solo statements, 
except in a one-man version of 
Monk's ‘Evidence’, into which he 

energy. 


Michel Scheen Piano (hurl l CD) 
Ivan Torre Quintet Musique d'Urt 
(unit utr 4057 cd) Solo piano from 
Dutch man Scheen, sometime 
Maarten Altena collaborator. Most 

puzzles, but the erudition is not 
overbearing. Brief notes by Scheen 
explain the games he's up to for 
those who might be interested. 
Particularly notable are one track 
which uses just the interior of the 
piano ("the instrument is on its 
death bed," writes Scheen) and 
some crazy old-style electronics on 
the final track Musique d'Urt is the 
first quintet outing for Swiss-born 
percussionist and composer Torre. 

passages and free-ish blowing, 
which is generally intriguing when 
Torre is improvising, but irritating 
when he perversely confines 
himself to a metronome role. 

Wadada Leo Smith Kulture Jazz 
(ecm 1507 CD) Solo album steeped 
in Smith's jazz-tilted rasta creation 





mythology (Ting Charles Buddy 
Bolden' and, perturbingly for Brits, 
■Ma Rainey The Queen Mother', 
etc). Many, however, will choose to 
ignore the cosmic slop and 
immerse themselves in the 
wonderful trumpet improvisations 
that make up the album. Smith 
pays homage to past heroes, sure 
enough, but he doesn't mess 
around with retro mimicry. Its all 
free-floating rangy stuff, brilliantly 
rapid-moving at times and nicely 
rounded out by the sparing use of 


outline classical 

Nick Kimberley unravels new 
string quartet releases 

If the symphony orchestra 
represents the gigantism of 19th 
century imperialist ambition, then 
the string quartet could offer a late 
20th century democracy, free of 
the bureaucrat conductor yet 
displaying a truly modern 
complexity. Joseph Haydn was the 
first to define the potential of 
quartet His 1781 Opus 33 

nobility, yet display true wit. As 

by the Salomon Quartet (Hyperion 
CDA 66681/66682) their 
refinement is imbued with zestful 
energy: chamber decoration with a 

A few years later, Haydn 
completed the quartet version of 
The Seven Lost Words Of Our 
Saviour, perhaps the first time that 
the string quartet became a 
soothsaying medium, as 

Kronos. In a superb version by the 
Lindsay Sfiing Quartet (ASV CD 
DCA 853), inwardness and 
communality are tautly balanced. 
The climactic representation of a 
Heaven-sent earthquake makes 
you wonder why anyone ever 
thought the symphony orchestra 

Few composers in our century 
have felt the support of the social 
and religious certainties out of 
which Haydn composed The Seven 
Last Words. Doubt has been more 
productive. The quartets of Dimitrt 


Shostakovich are conventionally 
read as a private diary of fear and 
horror undercut with terrible 
humour: an inner response to the 
public torment of Stalinism. 


Stnng Quartet may be a touch too 
suave to convey this music’s frozen 
heart, but the group's performance 
of Quartet Nos 9 and 10 (Koch 
Schwann 310 166) succeeds in 
suggesting the provisional nature of 
the contentment they espouse. 

The burden of quartet history— 
not only Shostakovich but the 
entire First and Second Viennese 
Schools — hangs heavy over the 
quartets of Alfred Schnittke, whose 
Fourth Quartet writhes and slithers 
in an effort to escape that history. 
The Alban Berg Quartet gives an 
electnfying live performance (EMI 
0777 7 54660) alongside the no 
less Expressionistic Fourth Quartet 
of Wolfgang Rihm. Both works 
stretch players and instruments 
almost to breaking point which is 
where George Crumb's Black 


shaking as Haydn's. The Brodsky 
Quartet cleverly couples its version 
(Teldec9031 76260) with 
Schuberts Death And The Maiden, 
a morbid work which, via Adel 
Dorfman’s play, is now irrevocably 
politicised: string quartet history 
does not stand still (see The Wire 
113 for a full review of the 
Brodsky's CD). 

Composers in the United States 
have gladly embraced the very 
European possibilities of quartet, in 

different The examples collected 
on the Arditti Quartets USA 
(Disques Montaigne 782010) 
display a fierce unpredictability. 
Elliott Carter's Elegy coi 


The Ardittis’ 20 minute version of 
John Cage's Four is remarkable, 
the composer forever edging the 
players towards his beloved si' 
so quiet is the music demanded by 
Cage’s marking that ambient sound 
must intrude. A remarkable 


collection. 

Back in Europe, Luigi Nono's 
Fragmente-Stllle flirts with silence, 
but within an un-Cageian syntax. 
These silences are rhetorical 
pauses, underlining the sparse 
musical flourishes: negative affinity. 
The version by the Lasalle Quartet 
(DG 437 720) is compact and 
intense, although even at mid-price 
the 38 minute playing time should 


white pastoralism out of touches of 
river sounds, birdsong, church bells, 
the voices of Joyce Grenfell and 
Robert Wyatt These evoke a latent 
rural memory, one which can be 
tapped into outside urban centres. 
Rave turned its back on the urban 
separation of club music for a rural 
dream of youth unity. Every 
summer, travellers fight with police 



Transfigured Night i 

i, but the sextet 

concentrated. The recording by the 
Juilliard String Quartet plus Walter 
Trampler and Yo-Yo Ma (Sony SK 
47 690) lovingly etches every 
sinuous line, emphasising the 
contrast with the stark, much later 
Trio (less is less?) which completes 
the CD. Kaijo Saariaho's Nymphea 
also calls for augmented — 
transfigured — quartet. Here, as 
recorded by Kronos (Ondine ODE 
804), electronics and the 


sounds that erupt from nothing 
only to fade back into silence. With 
Saariaho's Bipartite Du Cristal... A 
La Fumie (performed by the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic under Esa- 
Pekka Salonen) completing the CD, 
Nymphea is; 


outline t 


Kodwo Eshun rages in favour 


ith nature (past-time) 
in the form of ritual. But there's a 
new strain of Techno growing, one 


Everything is Now (BFCL 3). The 
spin they bring to such tracks as 
“Dream Time” and “Furry 
Meadows'-all relaxed drum 
beats and idealistic, Terence 
McKenna-esque monologues — is 
the mystery of dub. Or rather, a 
few touches of (post-Augustus 
Pablo) synthesized melodica. They 
want to say dub is part of their 
English heritage. But their music, 
with its flat, sequenced patterns, 
isn’t up to this. 

London clubland circa 88/89 was 
characterised by glamour, elitism, 
posing in John Richmond leathers 
and Koshino tops at The Love 
Ranch or The Milk Bar -thafs 
where the action was. The tracks 
on Trance 3 (Rumour RAID 511) 
and Future House 4 (Profile 
P1437) are the soundtrack for this 
very particular white London style 
elite. Progressive House, as this 
stuffs known, sounds pretty bland 
outside clubland. Typically, there’s 
40 seconds of synth before an 
anti-climatic bass pattern kicks in. 
Future House wins out over Trance 


although this deadpan, insistent 
reverb rhythm is now over two 
years old and sounding every 
minute of it 

Although Techno is at its 
strongest since 1988, when the 
first Virgin compilation Techno! The 
New Dance Sound Of Detroit hit the 
UK, it’s not in the least bit hip. If 

outright club domination. Few clubs 
will play cuts from New Electronica: 
American And European 
Technological Innovations Vol 1 









(Beechwood ELEC 1), and that's 
how Techno’s audience prefers it. 
The music is austere; although 


rigorous (e 
Electronica is obscure and highly 
selective in its choice of tracks, 
eschewing the popular labels for 
the likes of ESP, Electric Soul, Basic 
Channel and Direct Hit Lyot's track 


slamming skinhead stomp of a beat 


but then suffuses this with 
grandeur by submerging it in 
choir of alien voices. Imagine 


refrain and you might get the idea. 

Rumour's Technovisions 2 (Raid 
512) doesn’t have the range of the 
first volume. There's nothing as 
starling as Clementine’s "The 
Calling”, for instance, but Vapour 
Space's 'Gravitational Arch Of 10”, 
a track which opens out into vistas 
of hallowed space where Acid 
churns inward towards a vortex, 
has the mark of a future classic. 

The renewed interest in austere 
visionary Techno which pits itself 
against all kinds of enjoyabiy messy 
hybnds was spurred by the 
Sheffield-based Warp label and 
their 1992 compilation Artificial 
Intelligence. On that record, Warp 
cleverly hooked up UK Technoids 
such as Black Dog-who are 
beginning to feel like exiles - with 
Speedy J from Holland and Richie 
Hawtin, aka FUSE, from Canada. At 
a stroke they evoked a world 
community of Techno and allowed 
fans to grab prohibitively expensive 
imports at UK prices, Speedy J’s 
debut album Gnger (Warp LP14) 
and FUSE'S album Dimension 
Intrusion (Warp LP12) continue a 
sequence of releases by artists 
featured on that original 
compilation. Gnger is translucent; 
shiny, frictionless and strangely 
tubular. 'De-Orbit* is the track 
SpeedyJ 


towards the languor of Ambient 
If Warp are responsible for 
bringing Visionary Techno in from 
the cold then Rising High have 
done the same for Acid by licensing 
Hardfloofs track ’Acperience” from 
the Frankfurt Harthouse label. A 
relentless erotic throb (Ravel’s 
Bolero for the 21 st century?), the 
track singlehandedly revived 
utopian memories of Acid, circa 
’87/8. On the back of this Rising 
High have The Secret Life Of Trance 
(RSNLP 6) out, featuring tracks 
from Harthouse and the two other 
major Frankfurt labels, Pod and 
Force Inc. Meanwhile, Harthouse 
themselves, very much the label of 
the moment, have their own 
compilation, The Point Of No Return 
Chapter One (4509918902). 
Compared to an operator like Tony 


extravagant and flamboyant sound. 
Where Thorpe's tracks are pared 
down to the bone, Harthouse acts 
such as Spicelab and Metal Master 
pull out al the stops to startle and 

Two years ago Belgium's R&S 
Records ruled the Techno roost 
with hits by Moby and Jam & 
Spoon. Now its time for their 
Ambient subsidiary Apollo, whose 
first compilation album coincides 
with the release of EMI's Positiva 
collection (TiVA 1001). Apollo 
(R&S ANB 926) is the more gentle 


Kinetic and David Morley relying on 

Dream influence. Positiva is a good 
starting point for Ambient 
beginners. It includes Orbital's 
■Halcyon” and one of the most 
celestial records ever made, 
Rhythim Is Rhythim (aka Derrick 
May)'s'Kao-tic Harmony”. It's 
worth the price for that track alone. 

One more Ambient release: 
Benjamin Lew’s Le Parfum Du Raid 
(Made To Measure MM 35 CLD) is 
an album that would once have 
been fit only for the most exquisite 
"ow, the press 
it’s finding its way 


(Reichcontinuedfrompage 18) 

By comparison, The Cave is surely (at best) a high-grade form of live TV. 
This isn't meant dismissively—most "classical” music makes for low-grade 
dead TV. It's precisely as superior documentary work, elegant eloquent, 
able to reach the mythic as well as the historical—to reveal how they inter¬ 
twine —that it must work. Reich has always been a master of openness — 
how his music works always instantly dear to all. That’s what matters here 
it's a breakthrough because it impinges on "artforms" which everyone's in 
daily contact with. Not opera, in other words, but the news. 

“The question was, would this really be a new form of theatre? Or would it 
merely be some nice combination of music and video alive onstage, a con¬ 
cert with video. I felt that if the piece succeeded it would be on the cusp. It 
wouldn't be a concert with video, it wouldn't be an opera, in the sense of 
singers portraying other characters. The singers are singers — they sug¬ 
gest that they're coming from a newsroom, but there's never any overt act¬ 
ing, and never any portrayal of the biblical characters, they only live in the 
ideas and words you hear spoken on the screens." 

But it sidesteps the politics of these new forms, and that's trickier. Reich 
would never have done the piece, he says, as an "answer" to the Middle 
East question — he has no such answer. The third act—the American act 
— is what takes the piece beyond what he calls 'responding to CNN", 
where the 'they" becomes bound up in the 'we‘. The question of the magic 
of a technoculture like television, how it's made itself the world, who con¬ 
trols that world, resistance to that control, these are things he seems to be 
leaving to others, to those who come after. Clarification has always been 
more his thing than resistance. Goodbye Adorno, hullo Walter Benjamin. 

Unburdened by the 'difficulty" radical idealists in art-music once em¬ 
braced to free themselves from the pressures of the market Reich's music 
today finds echoes in pop culture (minimalism's parallels with deep funk 
are rendered non-trivial by the rise of Techno). Orbital's Internal opens 
with "Time Becomes", a phase-shifting exercise in the Come Out mode. 
The Orb sampled him more directly. This seems to please him — he asks 
me to send him CDs by both. 

"One of the highest compliments is being ripped off. This kind of music, I 
heard they sampled Electric Counterpoint, and I wanted to see what they 
were up to. Not because I wanted to sue them but because I was curious... 
it feels good. If people this far down the line can find something — I mean, 
I'm 56. If someone in their early 20s is interested in something I did a few 
years ago, even back further, thafs good news, and I'm genuinely curious 
to see how. One of the reasons I got back into Different Trains is that I hear 
"0 Superman" with a tape-loop, and I think, Gee, I'm glad I helped you out 
—what did I get out of it? That prompted me to rethink. That was one of the 
many ingredients in rethinking the direction to go back and start using the 
sampler. So I think a healthy musical situation when all kinds of music are in 
some kind of dialogue. You can imagine Bach walking from his house to the 
church and hearing street musicians playing gigues and gavottes and sara- 
bandes, because those are what people danced to in those days, and won¬ 
dering, Hmmm, I wonder what I could do with those. That's how the Dance 
Suites come about—his take on the music of the day. Thafs how it should 
be. When I was a student it wasn't that way. There was this High Art 
Schoenberg ideal - Stockhausen, Boulez, late 50s early 60s: and I was 
somebody who grew up on Kenny Clarke and Miles Davis and was then lis¬ 
tening to John Coltrane. So ifs kind of poetic justice that this 14-year old 
kid who was sitting trying to be Kenny Clarke, then Eno and Bowie and that 
generation get something, and if these [be indicates The Orb and Orbital 
again] feel right to me, thafs how it ought to be, and maybe 111 learn some¬ 
thing from them." □ 


unabashed dreams of machine 
freedom. Hawtin's "FU” is a pre- 
Acid revival Acid favounte, while 
'New Day" shows him moving 


characterised by a familiar though 
enjoyable wistfulness. Ifs so laid 
back It makes most current 
Ambient sound positively energetic. 


The Cave will be performed at London's Royal Festival Hall between 18 and 
23 August (with a possible live broadcast by Radio Three on one of the 
nights). See Sounding Off for details. 
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Malcolm X, Soviet Pop, Greil Marcus 
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wire walker 

I'm a 2 8 year old male, happily 


made the Marshall McLuhan 
connected to the BOB material. We 
were very unhappy, however, to learn 


no obvious mental deficiencies. How 
isitthen,thatwheneverlpickupthe 
latest issue of The Wire, Ibecome so 
enthused thatlopen the damn thing 
and startto read it while I'm walking 
down the street because I can'twait 
the five minutes or so ittakes me to 

Is thereacureforthis totally 
irratonal behaviour, or am I destned 

scaffolding poles and low-hanging 
tree branches while browsing 
through the magazine? 

Neil Hussey, Stoke-On-Trent 

A cure? Whynottakeouta 
subscription? Thenyoud only have 
thehalltoworryabout—Ed. 


To set the record straight 1. Our 
BOB is not the pipe-smoking Bob 
Dobbs icon from the 50s, but is real 

and newspapersallovertheUSand 
Canada shows a man who's been 
bowed and bloodied by his battles 
against the discarnate experience. 

2.Toaddressthe paradox 
regarding BOB'sconcernfor 
dislocated self-image: Our BOB has 
never claimed to be a prophet or 

explorer whom invites others to be 
fellow explorers in deciphenngthe 
layers of the information age. He 
never says "Turn itall off,he says, 
"Turn some of it off,"then be critical 


dream on 

Enjoying the mag very much—the 
initial post "The" reappendage 


about what you do listen to, watch 
and read, andform your own 
conclusions. As for BOB's message 
being beamed around the world. 
Well, BOB-mle will take care of that. 


away, especially since the new 
lookjnew feel began. 

Shame about the Tangerine Dream 
bitinyour‘AmbientA-Z"(7helM/e 
113)—bitofacheapshotthatl 
mean every bloody smart alec writer 
takes that line. If itwasFaustorCan 
there'dbenohintof irreverence or 
criticism. Biba Kopf s review of Brian 
Eno's/Veraf/lsame issue) makes no 
such mistakes in appraising music in 
that kind of space. How about a 
Tangerine Dream article? 

Simon Fay, Marple 


bob’s your unde 

On behalf of Time Again Productions, 
I’d like to thank David Toop for his 
review ol Bob's Media Ecology 2 (The 
Wire 11?). 

We were very pleased thatToop 


Productions, Toronto. 


knock on wood 

Justafootnotetoyour 1968 piece 
"A YearlnRevolf(7?re Wire 111): 
more tentative evidence of Pink 
Floyd/Stockhausen influences. 

The recording of Interrsitat made by 
the Stockhausen ensemble in August 
1969features KS sanding and 
nailing wood. Sometime in 1968-70 
1 saw the Floyd open a set with the 
same actions This was either before 
summer 1969 in Sheffield City Hall 
or post-69 in Newcastle City Hall. 1 
am no longer certain which. 

Two things about it I’m more certain 
of: the Floyd’s woodworkwasn't half 
as convincing as KS's (and Intensltdt 
isn't the best that I've heard from Aus 
denSieben Tagerr either), and the rest 


of the eveningwas more orthodox 
from anything 1 had yet heard from 
the Floyd. 

Perhaps with Barrett gone they still 
understood themselves to be an 
experimental band but couldn't 
reallyfeelitand couldn't integrate 
experiment freely into their music,so 
for a while it survived bracketed-out 
on its own before being abandoned 
completely. Without real conviction 
even this was plagiaristic, and that is 
what 1 heard. 

Minor matter, and there must 


dead shot 

Greatto see Biba Kopf s laudatory 
review of the CD reissue of Ned 
Lagin'sSeostones(7?relMrel 12), 
andhisintelligentoverviewofThe 
Grateful Dead's recorded output 
(7heWrel 13). However... 

1 .AsfascinatingasSeostonesis,to 
suggest that it makes better use of 
Stockhausen'stheoriesthan 


We welcome your letters. 
Send them to: 

The Write Place 
The Wire 

45-46 Poland Street 
London W1V3DF 


Karlheinz himself is to go too far. 
Better than Telemusk ? GesangDer 
JOngTmge? Hymnen ? Kontakte (the 
version fortape plus live 
performers)? 1 beg to differ. The 
1966 Telemusikin particular 
displays a warmth and wit rare in 
electronic music: its fusion 
Cintermodulation') of various world 
musics was ground-breaking. Its 
overall structure is uniqueyet 
accessible, seeming to growout of 
the material rather than being 
imposed arbitarily (and the use of 
Japanese percussion sounds as 
"punctuation" is delightful). 

2. To wnte thatthe Dead have a 
"bassist habitually AWOLfrom the 
beat" scarcely does justice to the 
scope and originality of Phil Lesh. 
Whether the band are sailing 
through atwelve-bar blues orfolk 

polyrhythmic/polytonal 
improvisation, Lesh creates lines that 

to his colleagues, while never failing 
to maintain his instrumenfsessential 
underpinning function. Alas, 
because he is notaflashy, 

Deadheads don't recognise his 
stature asa master of rhythmic 

complexity. 

3. The vocal on the 1972 "it Hurts 
MeToo" lalWve Europe), though 
indeed as"anaemic[but]affecbng" 
as many of Garcia's, is in fact by the 
late Ron "Pigpen" McKernan. 

Bob Quaif, London 


replies: I. YES, inourenthusiasm, a 
degreeofattention-grabblng 
hyperboleDIDcreepintothat 
Seastones review. 2. In our country, 
■AWOLfromthebeaflstantamount 
tothehighest praise. 3. Wedispensed 
wkhourcopyoflMeEutopeyears 
agoandhadtorelyonmemory 
(which isn't what It was) fbrthe 
vocalist on ‘It Hurts He Too’ 
















If you're SERioUS AboUT 
CONTEMPORARY JAZZ, 
TUNE iNTO 102 . 2 , 

LoNdoN's Jazz FM 


SATURdAyS 

2pM'5pM Jazz'95 

Contemporary Jazz cIhart ancI tIhe Iatest reIeases. 


For ThE bEST iN Jazz 




7pM'10pM 


CAMpbEil BuRNAp PRESENTS ViNTAQE clASSiCS fROM 
ClHARliE ParI<ER, Louis ArMSTRONQ, ZoOT SiMMS, 
Fats WaIIer, DukE EUiNqTON, JAck TEAqARdEN ANd 
Bud Freeman 


WEEkdAys 


1 0pm-2am 


DAvid Freeman presents 'AFter FIours' foR tTie 

diSCERNiNq liSTENER: 

Miks DAvis, DukE EUiNqTON, Chick Corea, 
Pat MetFeany, Stan Tracey, Courtney PiNE 


IF you appreciate meIIow 
Jazz 


WEEkdAys 


6pM'10pM 


HeIen MayIhew presents a NiqFfdy seIectIon of Jazz 
STAN dARds ANd bAlUds; EILa FiTzqERAld, 

MeI Torme, Art Tatum, Stan Getz, Sonny RolliNs, 
Wes MoNTqoMERy, CoIeman HAwkiNs, 

Dexter CoRdoN ANd StanIey TurrentIne 
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TANGERINE DREAM 
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HAWKWIND \x 

MICHAEL BROOK \ \ ^ 

KILLING JOKE \ dB-MEw . 

RICHARD HOROWITZ \ jjTwflP’' 

SCHMIDT/SPOERRI , IMM/T K 

ASHRA 'WUr 

BUDD/ENO 
THE GRID 

JPstbPHERFRANKE |N THE SUMMER OF AMBIENT VIRGIN PRESENT 

ENO/HASSELL PP- ^_ 

WILLIAM ORBIT 

GONG ^ . _ 

SHEILA CHANDRA 

MATERIAL 
EDGAR FROESE 
ROGER ENO 
HOLGER , 

pp* DAVID SYLVIAN * 
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